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GENERAL PEACE PROSPECTS. 


Peace or no peace is the question which for the next two 
months, probably, will continue to agitate the public mind of 
‘Europe. When the Times published its telegraphic dispatch 
from Vienna on Thursday the 17th ult., it was at first imagined 
that the words, ‘‘ Russia accepts unconditionally the propositions 
of the Allies,” meant, “‘ Peace is actually restored,” or at all 
events that the conditions of peace are definitely agreed upon; 
and the buoyant spirit which the announcement so interpreted 
evoked, was instantly responded to by the money market, in 
a rapid rise in the value of securities of every description. But 
as time wore on, and men began to reflect on the past, and com- 
pare the circumstances which rendered abortive the peace ne- 
gotiations of last year with those which had attended the Ester- 
hazy proposals, confidence subsided, and gave place to hope, 
more or less sanguine, according to the media through which 
the situation was regarded. 

That all parties are heartily tired of the war, has been for many 
months past evident; and certainly, of all the belligerents, 
Russia has the most reason to be so. Russia would never 
have thought of braving the hostility of two powers like Eng- 
land and France had she not been as it were entrapped into 
it by the vacillating policy of the British Government, upon 
the latent friendship, and above all, the weak and almost im- 
becile indecision of whose chief, the Czar relied. She would 
gladly have avoided the contest ere it began, by withdrawing 
her armies within her own Bessarabian frontiers, could she 
have done so with honour and consistency, after the boastings 
and threatenings she had so largely indulged, or even despite of 
national honour and consistency, had she seriously believed, even 
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at the last moment, that Lord Aberdeen was in earnest. True, 
she has not yet exhausted her last rouble and her last man, but 
if she is left to continue the war single-handed for another 
year, she may be able to see the prospect of such a result in no 
very remote distance. We have heard a great deal about the 
internal resources of Russia; but, gigantic as those resources 
are, in grain, in flax, in gold, and almost all other concomi- 
tants of national wealth, they are by no means commensu- 
rate with the extent of her territory and the maintenance of a 
permanent force large enough for the defence of her wide-spread 
frontiers, while for their development, owing to the peculiarities of 
the social state of the Russian population, no country in the world 
more requires the aid of external commerce. From the very 
commencement of the present war, her foreign trade has been 
all but annihilated. Her revenue no longer represents a surplus 
drawn from the profits of industry, but rather the gradual 
and certain absorption of the national capital—her population 
is being rapidly drained of its most valuable, because its most 
productive element; and though she may find it possible for 
some few years to come to bring large armies into the field, 
they will soon be mere armies of boys and old men, and even 
these, driven back by the necessity of concentration, will at 
length be re within a space so limited, that for the govern- 
ment of it a dukedom of Muscovy would again be sufficient to 
indicate the national dignity. Such will inevitably be the posi- 
tion of Russia, should the state of war, as it now exists, continue 
for many years longer. She, therefore, of all the belligerents, is 
most interested in the speedy resumption of amicable relations. 
But both England and France have also many and cogent reasons 
for desiring peace. Tosay that England had no sufficient grounds 
for entering upon the war, would assuredly be going too far ; 
but it might be very safely asserted, for subsequent events have 
proved it, that by a little more determination in dealing with 
the late Czar in the first instance, she might have obtained her 
object—which is the European object—without having recourse 
to hostilities at all. The true policy of England is peace. This 
is proved by the unparalleled progress she has made in the arts, 
in science, in wealth, and in every incident of civilization and 
national greatness during the fifty years which have elapsed 
since the last European war. Without doubt, of all the 
parties engaged in the present contest, England was in that 
most material item of military power—money—the best pre- 
pared for war. Her finances were in a better condition than 
they had been for several years before. She had a large 
surplus revenue which was gradually but surely increasing. 
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Her credit was at the highest; and, if the cause were worth 
the sacrifice, she could have raised a loan, without inflictin 

any appreciable burden upon her population, of £100,000,000 
in the first year. It is almost to be regretted that that 
course was not adopted, for the first year’s interest would 
scarcely have absorbed the surplus we had in hand, while 
a financial operation so extensive, and so pregnant with mean- 
ing, would have done more to convince the enemy of the hope- 
lessness of his cause than the largest armies and the must 
powerful fleets. It is not impossible that the whole of the loan, 
if called up, might have been immediately applied to the liquida- 
tion to an equal amount of some other branch of the national debt. 
Two years of war, though it has in no way impaired the national 
credit, has materially altered the aspect of affairs in other 
respects. The tightness of the money market is experienced 
in all circles. Discounts have risen from 3 to 7 per cent.; and, 
while we are suffering from the stagnation of trade consequent 
upon the deficiency of means to carry it on, we are groaning 
under the weight of direct taxation, increased in the brief space 
of a little more than eighteen months by upwards of 130 per 
cent. That commercial enterprise in every channel is beginning 
to be seriously restricted by the monetary pressure already re- 
sulting from the war, as the chief and first cause, the last 
quarter’s revenue returns incontestably demonstrate. The cus- 
toms, which may be generally taken as a pretty safe indication 
of the state of commerce and trade, exhibit a deficit on the 
three months of no less than £315,000 as compared with the 
corresponding period of the last year, and of £329,000 as 
compared with the immediately preceding quarter. In stamps, 
also, the consumption of which depends, to a considerable extent, 
upon the operations of commerce, there is a falling off of £91,000 
upon the quarter, and £139,000 upon the year. Upon the whole, 
unquestionably, the revenue returns remain satisfactory ; but 
they are so rather as proving the power of the people to bear 
taxation (for the increase rests mainly upon the additions made 
in the Excise duties and income-tax), than that the tide of pros- 
perity with which, for so many years, we have been blessed, 
is still continuing to flow. A few years, then, or possibly asingle 
year more of war—unless some means be adopted for carrying it 
on without sensibly increasing the weight of the public taxes, and 
also unless a substitute be found for the metallic currency which 
the exigencies of the times are so rapidly attracting from our 
shores—will inevitably deprive Lord Palmerston’s war policy of 
the great majority of its present supporters. It would scarcely 
be going too far even now to say, that in the reflecting mind of 
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England the prevailing opinion is, that we also have had enough 
of war. 

Then, with regard to France. From the very beginning, the 

ublic mind of that country was not in this conflict. It is there 
the war of the Emperor, and not of the French people. Unsup- 
ported by the prestige of military glory, the third Napoleon. 
knew that his tenure of the imperial purple was precarious— 
conspiracies and plots recurring daily in every part of his 
dominions, unchecked by a system of police the most effective 
for espionage and detection of any in Europe, and by fetters 
upon the free utterance of thought by voice or pen, such as no 
country in the world, where the light of freedom glimmered 
even with the faintest ray, ever before submitted to. For his 
own safety, it was essential to divert men’s minds from the con- 
templation of the circumstances of his elevation to the throne, 
and from the comparison of his antecedents with his present 
position. The national foible of the French character he knew 
to be military glory; and military glory, coupled with the name 
of Bonaparte, he was not very wrong in supposing would be to 
him a greater safeguard than Cent Guards, Imperial Jegions, or. 
Zouave battalions. Luckily for him, and happily perhaps for. 
the future of Europe, the Turco-Russian dispute arose “in the 
very nick of time;” and fraternising cordially, loyally, and 
honourably with that power which he might otherwise, for his. 
own personal interest and. safety, have deemed it politic to treat 
as an enemy, he has gone far to restore the military grandeur of 
the Empire. The destruction of Sebastopol will satisfy France 
for all the blood and treasure she has expended in the struggle. 
It will revenge Moscow ; and when hereafter Russia whispers a 
word about that fatal expedition, France will retort, “‘ Where is 
the Malakhoff? where the granite batteries and earthworks, 
which were the marvels of military science, and the 3,000 guns 
which defended the most formidable stronghold of the Czar in 
the Black Sea, and rendered it all but impregnable?” 

But this accomplished, the Emperor’s purpose is served. He 
has now no interest in continuing the war, while he has reasons 
of the most potent nature in favour of peace. Far less than 
England, can France at this moment bear the expense of a 
prolonged contest. No country in Europe more requires quiet 
and rest to recover from the repeated revolutionary shocks and 
violent political changes from which during the last seventy 
— she has scarcely ever been free, The commercial capa- 

ilities of France, looking at her geographical position, the 


extent of her sea-board, her internal resources are unequalled 
hy either of the other great European powers, England alone; 
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excépted ; but to bring forth those resources and make them 
conducive to national power, peace above all things is necessary, 
Thirty years of internal tranquility and exemption from foreign 
embroilment would give her financial strength sufficient to up- 
hold her in a warfare against any or all the Continental states 
of Europe ; but if called upon now to make further sacrifices, 
it is extremely doubtful whether she could repeat the loan 
operations of last year with equal success, or negotiate, in the 
open market of the monied world, advances, except upon terms 
which with each repetition of the transaction would become 
more and more ruinous, while the popularity the Emperor has 
acquired from the military successes which have so far attended. 
his reign would disappear under the pressure of heavy taxes, 
depressed trade, and paper money. The Emperor of France, 
therefore, may well be supposed to have had enough of the 
strife. 

Next comes the Power in whose cause the war was undertaken, 
and, as far as she is concerned, all the objects which she sought 
to obtain, and much more, have been secured to her. Constanti- 
nople is safe from the grasp of the Muscovite for at least a 
century to come. Both her Asiatic and European frontiers 
towards the north (where only they were threatened), are pro- 
tected under the guarantee of the great Powers, and what is still 
more, the Turk has learned the Czars are by no means invincible, 
and that they have been indebted rather to the lying boasts of 
their diplomatists for those advantages which have placed them 
in such dangerous influence in Turkish affairs than the force of 
their arms. The Porte, consequently, has no interest in con- 
tinuing the war, but has, on the contrary, every inducement to 
bring it to a close as speedily as possible. 

Sardinia also has gained, by the part she has played in the 
drama, the protection of England and France against any attempt 
that may be made by Austria upon the integrity of her dominions, 
and the good offices of the Western Powers should an opportu- 
nity arise in the fortunes of the future to extend her territory. 

The only other state immediately interested is Sweden, and she 
has been the greatest gainer of all. Without incurring, up to 
the present time, the cost of equipping soldiers or fitting out 
fleets, she has. simply, by means of the treaty with Englarid 
and France, which has necessarily brought down upon her the. 
enmity of her ancient enemy, placed between her and that 
enmity an impassable barrier in the alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, which she has concluded with the Western Powers for, 
the maintenance of the integrity of her territory. Every pur- 
pose which she could hope to gain by joining in the war against, 
Russia, she now possesses, 
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All the belligerents on the one side, therefore, and even those 
who have scarcely yet become so, have gained already every 
object which they could expect to get by a struggle indefinitely 
prolonged. Russia alone has suffered materially. In every 
source of national greatness she has been a heavy loser. Her 
armies have been destroyed, her fleets burnt or sunk ; her prin- 
cipal harbour and arsenal in the East obliterated from the list 
of existing things, and her fairest province all but wrested from 
her hands. If she is wise, she will be sensible that she, at all 
events, “ has had enough ;” and, unless in the hope of securing 
better terms, she is not likely to impede the successful issue of 
the negotiations which, upon the basis of the preliminaries 
accepted by her, are about to be opened. So far, then, the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs is propitious, and we may even hope to 
see an early return of those halcyon days when we grumbled 
under the infliction of an income-tax of seven pence in the 
pound. 


EFFECT OF PEACE UPON THE MONEY MARKET. 


Tue announcement of the acceptance by Russia of the peace proposals 
of Austria, as may well be imagined, has created considerable excite- 
ment, and produced an entire revolution in the general prospects of the 
money market and the value of public securities. The anticipation that 
an early termination of the war will now take place, has quite revived 
the hopes of those most intimately associated with the progress of 
financial and mercantile affairs, and under this impression the pros- 
pects of the future are regarded with favourable consideration. 

On Thursday morning, the 17th of January, the Times published 
the following important telegraphic message in a second edition. It 
created a profound sensation on the Stock Exchange, and caused the 
funds to take an immediate upward leap of 3 per cent. :— 

Vienna, Jan. 16, 10 p.m. 

Russia has unconditionally accepted the proposition of the Allies. This is 
authentic. 

The Times Paris Correspondent says :— 


At half-past twelve o’clock this (Thursday) morning the following telegraphic 

Sepa was posted at the Bourse by order of his excellency the Minister of the 
nterior :— 
Vienna, Jan. 16, 11,15 p.m. 

The Minister of France to the Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

Sous Potetony writes me ge ossiente has just notified te him the 
pure and simple acceptance of the ultimatum, the propositions of which, for- 
warded by Austria, are to serve as the preliminaries of pease. ba 


We (Times) have received the following telegraphic dispatch from 
our Berlin Correspondent :— 


- Russia has accepted Austria’s proposals. Official men attribute this to the 
urgency of Prussia’s representations and remonstrances. 
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Later in the day, the Morning Post published the following in 
second edition :— 

Her Majesty’s Government have received the following telegraphic dispatch 
from Sir mom Soh Seymour :— =— 

The Russian Government accept the Austrian proposals as a basis for 
negotiation. 

The City correspondent of the Times, with respect to the course of 
the movement, remarked :— 


The excitement on the Stock Exchange was as great as upon any occasion 
within recollection. The funds experienced a total range of more than 3 
per cent., and the operations were extremely large and numerous, from the 
commencement to the close of business. The opening prices of Consols were 
the same as those reached after regular hours on Weinastay evening— 
namely, 873 for money, and 87§ for the account. A demand for stock soon 
became observable ; and upon the publication of the second edition of the 
Times, announcing the unconditional acceptance by Russia of the Austrian 
proposals, a sudden rise occurred, amidst the most extraordinary agitation, 
to 88} for money, whence there was soon a further movement to 90}, while 
for the account bargains were entered into at 903, the market being sup- 
ported at this period by intelligence of a rise of more than 4 per cent. on 
the Paris Bourse. Subsequently, the phrase used in the telegraphic accounts 
from Vienna, that the propositions have been accepted as a “ basis” of 
negotiations, created a feeling of distrust, in consequence of the experience 
last winter of the manner in which Russia agreed to the Four Points then 
demanded, and a reaction took place to 89}. The latest general transactions, 
however, were at 89} to | for money, and 89] to 4 for the 7th of February, 
Ultimately, there was again a tendency to diminished firmness ; but the 
operations were not sufficiently definite to establish any important change 
in quotations. Throughout the entire day, much of the uncertainty that 
prevailed was caused by the non-appearance of any Ministerial confirmation 
of the news, many persons feeling confident that if it were true, the Govern- 
ment, looking at the effect it must have on all departments of trade, would 
have lost no time in transmitting it to the Mansion-house in an official form. 
It was only at a late hour that the fact transpired of Sir Hamilton Seymour 
having forwarded from Vicnna an exact confirmation of the event, and, 
consequently, many persons left the City without being fully assured with 
regard to it. In foreign securities, a large amount of business was trans- 
acted. Turkish exhibited the principal advance, the operations in the Six 
and the Four per Cent. Guaranteed Stocks being on a very extensive scale. 
On Wednesday, the Six per Cents. closed at 82g. To-day, they opened 
at 84%, advanced to 87}, and then receded to 853, ultimately leaving off at 
864. The extreme range has consequently been 4] per cent., and the rise 
about 33. - 


The City correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, on the same topic, 
observes :-— 


Great excitement prevailed in the City on Thursday, in consequence 
of an announcement made by the Times, that Russia had accepted the 
ultimatum of Austria. The stock markets were immediately rendered 
most susceptible, and a scene of an indescribable character took place a few 
minutes r the Stock Exchange opened. Consols and the other Engi 
funded securities went up 3 per cent., Turkish Bonds 5 per cent., Railway 
Shares from £2 to £4, and a general buoyant feeling was manifested 
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throughout. Telegraphic messages to all parts of the country were 
dispatched in almost endless numbers, and the replies received were to buy, 
buy, buy stock of every kind, in most instances without any reserve price 
being fixed. The business transacted, therefore, both bond fide and on 
speculative account, was very extensive. After about two hours of intense 
excitement, the market began to droop, the latest edition of the Times giving 
no further information on so important a subject. Time being now given 
for reflection, the truth of the report became doubted on the Stock Exchange, 
whilst throughout the City the same feeling was general. Few persons were 
disposed to believe in the correctness of the statement, and the telegraphic 
dispatch itself was subjected to severe scrutiny. It was observed that the 
Times did not vouch for the correctness of the report, for that the words, 
“This is authentic,” formed merely part of the telegraphic message. It 
was likewise observed that the news was simply dated from Vienna, without 
any official character. The decision of the public at length appeared to be 
that the report was a hoax, and the Times was rewarded with unmeasured 
abuse, for having hastily and unwarily given publicity to such a statement. 
It was said that the Times, having strong reason to doubt the truth of its 
news, had sent out to call in the copies put into circulation. The public 
feeling even took a more forcible turn, and from abuse descended to that of 
ascribing the worst of motives to the managers of that journal. From one 
extreme, the public went to the other; from unbounded confidence, the 
change to entire distrust and suspicion was soon produced. All doubt upon 
the matter was, however, finally set at rest by the announcement of the 
Government having received dispatches to the same effect. 


The course of operations is thus traced by the City writer in the 
Observer :— 


Ever since the declaration of the war, there has not been the same 
extent of animation witnessed in the markets for public securities, as that 
exhibited during the current week. Whether the amount of business be 
regarded, or the nature of the transactions considered, the result is the 
same; and it is almost difficult to believe, looking at the fact that such a 
sudden and comparatively unexpected mutation could have taken place. 
The operators themselves, now the event has occurred, seem struck with 
astonishment at the range of quotations, and the strength manifested after 
so important an improvement. a it was generally anticipated that 
the first effect of the announcement would be to carry prices far in advance 
of their previous point, it was, nevertheless, believed that a proportionate 
reaction might succeed, which would tend to decrease the exciting buoyancy. 
These expectations, however, have proved wholly groundless, and quota- 
tions, notwithstanding attempted sales on the part of speculators, have been 
supported in the most encouraging manner. Before particularly alluding 
to the receipt of the intelligence of the probable conclusion of a peace, it 
will be essential to advert to the ordinary course of business in English 
stocks, antecedently to the arrival of the dispatch intimating that important 
news. And from this it will be perceived that, doubtful as was considered 
the issue of the mission of Count Esterhazy to the Court of St. Petersburg, 
circumstances had strengthened the stack, and rendered it more than 
usually susceptible to the influence of such a satisfactory announcement. 
The weakness in Consols, which was occasioned by the doubtful appearance 
of the accounts from the Bank of France and the Bank of England, tempo- 
tarily checked operations at the close of last week, but it was not of length- 
ened duration, as the tenor of the American President’s Message, which it 
twas said would be hostile, was viewed as unalarming, and purchases were 
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then more freely entered into. From 85§, which was the lowest quotation,, 
the value of Consols steadily advanced, and the re-investment of 
the dividends of the public assisted to give a further impetus to the 
market. Meanwhile, there continued to be a demand for money, which 
was required inside the house, and this giving rise to reports of an 
expected additional tightness, the jobbers were cautious in their opera- 
tions. The upward tendency was nevertheless only momentarily 
stayed, and a fresh disposition was exhibited to take stock for the rise, 
On Tuesday, the last poe of Consols was 86}, showing, in the intermediate 
period, an advance of about 1 per cent., and at this quotation they were 
regarded as good buyers. Even after the usual hours of business, trans- 
actions increased ; but it was difficult to ascertain the real cause promoting 
the activity, A further improvement of nearly 1 per cent. the next day 
(Wednesday) prepared the operators in a measure for favourable advices ; 
but, although it was thought that the great representatives of the Hebrew 
interest were buying on a large scale, it was scarcely credited that the 
advent of peace was so near at hand. A rise to 87§ having occurred, some 
of the more adventurous of the dealers sold against it, and the impression 
that the Bank directors might be necessitated to increase “the application 
of the screw,” notwithstanding arrivals of the precious metals, formed the 
principal basis of the operations. How greatly they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, the next few hours testified. The tae’ ay which had dis- 
tinguished the previous day’s business did not sensibly diminish, although. 
the market opened on Thursday with a slight heaviness, the Bears being, 
according to their own account, ee | satisfied that the rise could not last. 


If the directors advanced the rate of discount, or if any other adverse con- 


tingency arose, a drop of 1} per cent. must certainly ensue. This was the 
kind of prediction ae in, and for the instant, quotations remained 


stationary. There was, however, a very short respite. Scarcely had bar- 
gains been checked, or the various prices of the morning established, before 
a whisper of the immediate adjustment of differences with Russia became 
current, supported by the alleged unconditional acceptance of the terms 
which Austria had submitted, and confirmed in every respect by the 
appearance of an early second edition of the Times. As may be well 
imagined, the sensation produced was most startling. The rush of buyers 
was unprecedented. Those who had speculated for a fall, were now only 
too anxious to close with a first loss, and those whe placed faith in 
the announcement exhibited a desire to extend their transactions. 
Through this medley of business, though it all-favoured the upward 
movement, the excitement occasioned was unparalleled, and calm con- 
templation was out of the question, The immediate intimation of the 
fact took Consols at one bound from 874 to 88}, the purchases -bei 
rapid and important. slight lull then occurred, and sales were eff 

at 883; but a seovteny was immediately apparent, and the quotation then 
advaneed to 90}, while, for the account, the higher figure of 903? was at- 
tained. When these prices were reached, exhibiting an improvement of 
3 per cent, on the day’s ins, and of between 44 and 5 per cent. on those 
of the week, it was natural to look for a little decline. It was some time, 
however, before any reaction was apparent, and then it was mainly created 
by the doubts thrown upon the sincerity of the Russian Cabinet in adopt- 
ing the terms and opening negotiations. The remembrance of the fate of 
the “four points,” their unreserved acceptance and ultimate abandonment, 
warranted [one icion, and the consequence was a retrogression to 89}. 
Before the Stock Exchange finally closed, purchases again augmented, and 
there was a rally to 893. Se a ne 
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of the Bank Court were almost forgotten, and the anticipated conclusion of 
a peace, with the satisfactory report of the French Finance Minister, more 
than compensated for the doubts which they were early in the morning cal- 
culated to inspire. The confirmation through various sources of the abso- 
lute acceptance of the Austrian ultimatum, although it may yet lead to 
protracted arrangements, has sufficiently stamped the event with the 
authenticity requisite to render the intelligence reliable, and therefore 
prices continue to be maintained at about 90 for money, and 90} for the 
account. The other securities, which are regulated by the price of Consols, 
fluctuated nearly to the same extent, and remain steady at their various 
quotations, 


It will be seen, by the following extract, that the Hebrew party is 
supposed to have realised large profits from their transactions :— 


A remarkable feature in connection with the stock operations which have 
taken place the last few days is the continuous and heavy purchases by the 
Hebrew party. Successful as they usually are in their speculations, they 
must have been more than ordinarily so during the short interval which has 
preceded the announcement of the preliminaries of a peace. It will be 
recollected that about a month or five weeks ago, when the first intimation 
was received of Austria being prepared to open negotiations, the quantity of 
stock taken by the same party was large, and the profit secured must have 
been proportionally satisfactory. After the decline which succeeded the 
payment of the dividends, there were fresh buyers, who seemed to imagine 
that notwithstanding the warlike demonstrations, the prospects of an 
arrangement were not definitively postponed, and, operating in this direction, 
they have supported quotations with much firmness. It was not, however, 
until Wednesday, when the accounts from the Continent were received, that 
business exhibited a new impetus, and then the transactions were supposed 
to be based more on problematical estimates than any specific intelligence. 
Subsequently to the usual official hours, it was currently whispered that 
“news was in,” but what was its nature was not clearly intelligible. The 
rise, notwithstanding, continued, and again the Hebrew party were foremost 
in the field with their purchases, which did not cease to the latest moment. 
The sensation created on Thursday, by the telegraphic dispatch from Vienna, 
ret the final coup to the advance, which has since been very fairly main- 
tained. 


SS 


THE HALF-YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Tue dividends declared at the half-yearly meetings of the London and 
Westminster and the London Joint-Stock Banks afford satisfactory 
evidence of the general prosperity of business. Distributions at the 
rate of 15 per cent. in the one case, and 20% per cent. in the other, 
show that, notwithstanding the introduction of competition, the profits 
realised have been fairly supported. The dividends announced by the 
Union Bank of London and the Commercial Bank are also encouraging ; 
but the accounts will not be presented until the middle of the year. 
Great anxiety will be manifested to ascertain the dividend capabilities 


of the City Bank and the Bank of London, both of which establish- 
ments, it is understood, are making considerable progress. The directors 
of the City Bank have obtained permission to increase their capital 
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necessary to the extension of operations. The executive of the Royal 
British Bank are also taking up additional capital, and the list of 
proprietors is steadily augmenting. 


SUSPENSION OF THE LICHFIELD BANK, 


Tue suspension of the Lichfield Bank, which was established in the 
year 1765, and carried on under the firm of Palmer and Green, was 
announced on the 31st of December. The stoppage took place at three 
o’clock, and on the following morning Mr. Green, who has lately carried 
on the bank alone, filed a petition in bankruptcy, and on Wednesday, 
accompanied by Mr. Knight, solicitor, attended the Court at Bir- 
iningham, and surrendered. The liabilities are returned at about 
£220,000, and the assets at £150,000; but a discovery, since 
made, of fraud on the part of a principal clerk, will much reduce 
the amount. The facts connected with the failure are stated as 
follows:—On the demise of Mr. Palmer, who was the senior 
partner in the bank, it was found that he owed between £50,000 
and £60,000 to the bank ; but as the particulars of his private affairs 
were not known to Mr. Green, the debt was held to be 
continued to the credit of the bank, and with it a surplus of £30,000 
was found to exist. Some time afterwards, Mr. Green instituted 
inquiries, which caused him to question the position of the bank, 
with reference to the debt owing by the late Mr. Palmer, whereupon 
he sought advice, in the year 1851, in London, and was counselled 
to continue the business, in justice to the depositors and customers. 
At a later period, another consultation took place, and with a similar 
result, and Mr. Green carried on the bank in expectation that 
out of the profits of it, and the realisation of Mr. Palmer’s secu- 
rities, he might eventually meet all demands. In this hope, however, 
he was disappointed, and he, therefore, determined to close the 
bank, There was, it is asserted, no pressure whatever upon the esta- 
blishment, nor any immediate necessity for closing, beyond a desire to 
secure for the general body of the creditors the largest amount of divi- 
dend, on the most equitable terms compatible with the unfortunate 
position in which the house was involved. Although an old-esta- 
blished firm, its issue was extremely limited. Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Co., were the London agents. Mr. Lawton, a clerk, who was 
for more than thirty years in this bank, is discovered to be a de- 
faulter to the amount of £7,300. It appears that he was in the habit 
of re-issuing notes which had been considered cancelled. He states 
that the money was used for the purpose of enabling a lady to prose- 
cute a Chancery suit, and that it is not improbable the money will be 
repaid. He has iy eae custody, and will, no doubt, have to ~ 
stand his trial. He possessed a of £400 per annum, and 

it is stated, an unmarried man. "He Kimoclf supplied the information, 
through which ths discovery was made, 


a 
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FRENCH TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THE Moniteur publishes the returns of the indirect taxes and revenues 
of France in 1855; from which it appears that the receipts amounted. 
to 950,879,000f., or 103,619,000f. more than in 1854. he following 
are the different items forming that amount :—Registry duties, mortgages, 
&c., 266,778,000f.; stamp duties, 51,329,000f.; import duties on corn, 
697,000f.; import duties on merchandise, 117,514,000f.; import duties. 
on French colonial sugar, 37,191,000f.; import duties on foreign sugar, 
$5,199,900f.; export duties, 1,374,000f.; navigation dues, 3,255,000f. ; 
sundry Customs duties and revenues, 3,096,000f.; salt tax, 35,142,000f. ; 
duty on potable liquors, 114,870,000f.; duty on domestic sugar, 27,813,000f. ; 
miscellaneous duties and receipts, 43,704,000f.; sale of tobacco, &e., 
152,524,000f.; sale of gunpowder, 8,800,000f.; -postage of letters, 
49,145,000f.; duty of 2 per cent. on money forwarded through the post- 
Office, 1,662,000f.; fares in mail coaches, 268,000f.; fares in mail packets, 
8,000f.; transit duty on foreign correspondence, 659,000f.; accidental 
receipts, 46,000f.; total, 950,879,000f. The items which exhibit an increase 
compared with 1854, are—Registry duties, mortgages, &c., 37,165,000f. ; 
stamp duties, 2,760,000f. ; import duty on merchandise, 24,944,000f, ; ditto 
on French colonial sugar, 3,999,000f. ; ditto on foreign sugar, 11,424,000f. ; 
navigation dues, 146,000f. ; sundry Customs receipts and revenues, 263,000f. ; 
salt tax, 1,965,500f.; miscellaneous duties and receipts, 8,615,000f.; sale 
of tobacco, 7,360,000f.; ditto of gunpowder, 775,000f.; duty on money 
forwarded through the post-office, 138,000f.; transit duty on foreign cor- 

mdence, 53,000f.; accidental receipts, 22,000f.—Total increase, 
108,120,000f. The items which exhibit a decrease are—import duty on 
corn, 556,000f.; export duties, 133,000f.; duty on domestic sugar, 
2,906,000f.; postage of letters, 707,000f.; fares in mail-coaches, 
151,000f.; ditto in mail-packets, 48,000f.—Total decrease, 4,501,000f. 
The receipts of 1855, as above stated, will be further increased by the 
addition of a sum of 6,130,000f. remaining to be recovered on the 31st 
of December, so that the receipts of the year will have amounted to 
957,009,000f. The total receipts set down in the budget were only calcu- 
lated at 891,756,000f. They tae consequently been exceeded by a sum 
of 65,253,000f., in which the new taxes, established by the laws of the 5th 
of May and the 14th of July, 1855, figure for 33,230,000f. The proceeds of 
the property or direct tax collected on the 31st of December, 1855, amounted 
to 417,555,000f., leaving only 18,542,000f. to be recovered at that date. 

The Moniteur also furnishes the report of the Minister of Finances to the 
pepe upon the financial condition of the country, which concludes as 

OLLOWS :— 

“To resume, Sire, this simple sketch of the principal financial events of 
the past year shows us a commercial activity without a parallel; unheard 
of progress in consumption ; two enormous loans, paid up with the — 
regularity, and in a great measure before the payments were due; besides 
the loans, more than 135,000,000f., a sum which had never before been known 
to have been employed in the purchase of rentes, for the departments ; the 
direct contributions paid by anticipation, and almost without expense; a 
well-balanced budget; the floating debt reduced; and all this despite the 
war, despite the crisis in the high price of food, despite the very consider- 
able outlay which accidental circumstances imposed upon us. What 
greater proof could be given of the vitality and richness of the country, and 
of all that France is ey of under a popular government, with such re- 
sources wisely employed ? ” 
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THE PROGRESS OF 1855. 


AttnoueH, at the close of the year, we presented our readers with a 
résumé of the current course of events, we have, according to custom, 
collected the summaries published by our daily contemporaries, for the 
purpose of exhibiting an impartial review of the opinions entertained 
in various quarters respecting the general results of trade and finance, 
It will be found that they coincide in a great degree with the state- 
ments based upon fact and observation that have from time to time 
been put forward in these pages, and they establish the important con- 
clusion that, notwithstanding all drawbacks, the year 1855 has not 
wholly proved an unprosperous period. 

a City Editor of the Times thus comments on the past twelve 
months :— 


The financial experience of the past year, like that of its predecessor, 
has justified the reliance expressed at its commencement. The chief ques- 
tion then was, whether the Government would resort to loans instead of 
prejudicing the war by adding too heavily to its burdens. Sound polic 
prevailed, and the country has not only been able to meet satisfactorily all 
other sacrifices required of it, but has maintained a course of commercial 
prosperity fully equal to the average of ordinary times, and far greater than 

as been witnessed elsewhere, even among those nations that have remained 
at peace. 

This result, moreover, has been arrived at in the face of attempts to create 
@ commercial panic similar to those vainly employed in 1854. Although 
Consols, which were then driven down to 85}, have this year, in like manner, 
touched 86}, the general range of prices has shown remarkable firmness, 
Confidence, also, has characterised the money-market, since, while the rate 
of discount during the concluding three months has stood at a point rarely 
reached, there has been an almost total absence of any exclusively domestic 
cause for the alteration, and it has consequently been followed by few signs 
to indicate that anything unusual has taken | ag The demand for gold 
in France and some parts of Germany to pay for food, and the unexpected 
and sudden measures taken to obtain it, created a corresponding movement 
in all quarters, As regards her general position, however, England stood 
in just the same relation to other countries before it occurred, as she occu- 
pied afterward. Its effects, therefore, were relatively unimportant, and 
enough has since been witnessed to demonstrate that in the absence of any 
abnormal influences, there was little in the state of English commerce to 
lead to pressure of any kind, Indeed, so long as the rise is universal, and 
we are not placed at a comparative disadvantage by it, there will be no 
national cause for alarm, whatever point may be reached. The experience 
of America and other countries, where the rate has been common! 

8 to 15 per cent., shows the conditions to which, under certain circume 
stances, trade can healthily adapt itself. 

With respect to the future, this solidity of our commerce is sufficient to 
dispel all anxiety, and there is no reason to regard the third year of the 
war with any diminution of the trust rightly entertained at the commence- 
ment of the preceding two. Happily, the public are being gradually dis- 
abused of the vague terror that war and financial confusion are inseparably 
connected. A great nation making enormous annual additions to its capital 
-from the profits of an undisturbed trade, can carry on hostilities for any 
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number of years, without necessarily experiencing a moment of mone 
difficulty, Of course, it is deplorable to sink in this way what might be 
lied to our material progress, but even in that respect regret is,dimi- 
nished by the fact that, instead of so applying it, we usually squander it in 
foreign loans or schemes which are ultimately repudiated or broken up. 
that is requisite to insure safety is, that the Government should reso- 
lutely limit its expenditure to a point which will not cause the annual efflux 
of bullion to exceed the realised surplus at our disposal ; and as the circum- 
stances necessitating that precaution are inexorable, there can be no on 
for inattention to it. atever devices may be resorted to—unlimited 
issues of paper, suspension of ie payments, or even, as in Russia, a 
prohibition of the export of gold—nothing can do away with the annual 
requirements for bullion, to meet all the excessive imports the war occasions. 
Hence our power of continuing the war must depend exclusively upon our 
power of getting gold. As we possess this power, however, to a greater 
extent than any other country, such a condition ought not to be considered 
a hard one. We have the certainty that in fighting upon these terms, there 
are none who can hold out so long, and that it is the consciousness of this 
fact that everywhere inspires awe. 

That in the present state of our trade, our annual gains are amply suffi- 
cient for an expenditure which no other country can rival, has been shown 
by the results of the past year. Notwithstanding the prodigality of our 
direct outlay, the grant of loans to Sardinia and Turkey, and the continuous 
disbursements for public works in India, Canada, and elsewhere, to which 
we had committed ourselves before any peril was apprehended, the specie 
at the Bank of England is only £1,600,000 below Che point at which it 
stood two months after the declaration of war, while the quantities held by 
the other establishments in the United Kingdom are in excess of their usual 

egate. 

“ere wever, our expenditure had been carried greatly beyond these 
limits, what would have been the result? A Bank Restriction Act, and an 
issue of irredeemable paper, would render the coin now in circulation avail- 
able for export, but half of it would, probably, be hoarded, and after the 
other half—amounting, perhaps, to £40,000,000—had been sent away, we 
should find, in the succeeding year, that the limitation of expenditure by 
which we might voluntarily have preserved the credit of the country, would 
be forced upon us in the midst of disaster and confusion.. When in our 
prodigality we had parted with all we possessed, and had injured our com- 
merce in the act, we should learn that upon that commerce for the future 
must our only supplies depend. 

It is true, that in case of mismanagement on this point, one legitimate 
palliative is open to us, and it is well that such is the fact, since it is im- 

ssible to foresee into what mistakes Government may yet be led, by the 
Senses repetition of the phrases that, in the s e, money is not to be 
considered, and that it remains to be seen how far the maintenance of specie 
payments is compatible with a state of war. These cries, like those of the 
currency theorists, would beget an impression that, owing to our credit, our 
means are illimitable, and that, at the worst, all that a minister has to do 
is to create consols for what he wants, or impose fresh taxes. In the gold 
question, however, neither a creation of consols, nor the heaping on of 
taxes, can help us. Foreign merchants will not take securities in payment 
for their goods, any more than they will take bank notes. To meet that 


large proportion of the expenses of a war which represents the extraordinary 
profits of contractors, shipowners, &c., and which, involving merely a 
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transfer of money from the community at large to certain individuals of 
their body, terminates in ne actual loss to the nation, loans are the true 
resource ; but for anything beyond they are a delusion. Satisfaction, 
therefore, may be felt that, in the unlikely event of the Government being 
rash enough to bring this truth to a practical test, there would still be a 
means of averting the peril that would ensue, and of giving them time to 
return to a proper course. The present constitution of the currency leaves 
us always with a magnificent expedient for any sudden emergency. An 
issue of £1 notes might set free, at any time, probably not less than 
£20,000,000 of bullion. Like all such aids, however, it would admit of no 
repetition, and should, therefore, be held up merely for the instruction of 
our enemies, as showing the extraordinary reserves that must be exhausted 
before they can hope to see us even approaching the premonitary symptoms 
of a state of real difficulty. 

The belief is, consequently, warranted that with ordinary care our mone- 
pe position is impregnable. In fact, assuming a continuance of the war, 
and of the steady avoidance of speculation which is its consequence, it 
may be said there has rarely been a time when our prospects have pre- 
sented fewer elements of uncertainty. The exertions on the continent to 
obtain gold from us have left us unusually free from claims from foreign 
countries ; the Australian crisis having passed, there is no apprehension, 
such as commonly prevails even in the best times, that at least some individual 
market can be pointed out where, from a glut of our goods, a reaction is to 
be expected ; the prevailing rates of interest offer no difficulty, because, 
being general, they fail to compromise our power of competition with other 
nations, and our home supplies of food are fully equal to an average, while 
the favourable autumn i high prices have stimulated a further increase 
of agricultural activity. We have also the certainty of benefiting more 
than any other country by that free expenditure always consequent in 
America upon a successful harvest and a heavy foreign demand; and, 
finally, the last accounts, both from California and Australia, give the as- 
surance, not only of a continuous, but of a large and steady increase of the 
influence of the gold discoveries. 

It is, at the same time, to be borne in mind that with every month the 
prospect becomes stronger of a return of some of the immense supplies 
of specie already sent to the Hast. The process of hoarding, even amo 
the most unenlightened populations, never goes beyond a certain point, an 
there are indications in Turkey and elsewhere of its approaching cessation 
—a result which must be accelerated by the high value of money. To 
China the drain continues without a sign of diminution, but a considerable 

rtion of it is on American account; and it is therefore partially met by 
increased receipts from that country. Within the last thirty years there 
have been two examples of a similar outflow. In neither case, however, 
although both lasted a long time, was it so protracted as in the present 
instance. 

From this review we arrive at conclusions calculated to give faith to 
every one in the full maintenance of our credit and prosperity. It will be 
seen that, whatever may be the general rates of discount, we are perfectly 
in a state to accommodate ourselves to them, and that all that is necessary 
for our continued security is that the Bank should unflinchingly continue to 
keep their charges up to the general level of those upon the continent. This 
of itself will ate as a warning sufficient to restrict the Governments both 
‘of France and England within the bounds of legitimate expenditure. 

’ But, while the commercial and agricultural classes have thus every cause 
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for confidence and satisfaction, it must be acknowledged that those less ex- 
tensive sections of the community which include all persons of fixed incomes 
are subjected to serious hardship. They are forced to sustain, simulta- 
neously, the effect of gold discoveries upon prices, and the full but far from 
impartial severity of the income-tax, and are shut out from all counteract- 
ing advantages. This, which is a point for the Government to keep in view in 
adjusting the popular burdens, since, while they cannot palliate, they may 
avoid aggravating it, seems almost the sole exception to the general wellbeing. 

If, on the other hand, contrary to expectation, the war should suddenly 
end, although a period of wonderful development would follow, the time for 
real anxiety would then approach. Whenever a new period of inflation in 
England shall arrive, it will be fraught with a new and singular danger. 
The secret discovered by foreign Governments and corporations just before 
the outbreak of hostilities, that by guaranteeing a certain amount of interest 
they may attract our capital without limit for the execution of public works, 
will be made use of to an extent to which it is difficult to see any termina- 
tion, except the usual one of a grand convulsion. Previously to the inter- 
ruption caused by the war, countless schemes of this kind were in prepa- 
ration, and in the subsequent two years ee have been busy at all 
points preparing to add to the number. en Europe is — in repose, 
they will flock round every Government, and, inasmuch as pro} 8 for 


great national undertakings are deservedly popular with the masses, while 
they flatter the vanity of potentates and the oan of courtiers, the suc- 
cess of their endeavours is likely to be limited only by their capacity for 
invention. In this way the movement will go on until a crisis of unex- 
ampled magnitude shall reveal that it is in peace, and not in war, our finan- 
cial position is most assailable, and probably that while we have been 
constructing every great work that could add to the glory of foreign cities 


and ports, including, of course, those of Russia, we have neglected all 
similar duties at home, and have impoverished ourselves to a point which 
must condemn us still to a postponement of them. 


The following, with regard to the general state of trade for the past 
year, is from the Daily News :— 


Trade is now a very comprehensive term, and has been extending, from 
the huckstering which it originally signified, to embrace most of the business 
of society. As time has advanced, it has become plain that we are all 
mutually and reciprocally dependent ; and of this general dependence, ex- 
change, or buying and selling, is the material and visible part. We are all 
buyers and sellers of commodities or services; and the term trade, which 
designated the despised business of those who appeared on the borders of 
all-sufficing patriarchal estates, and gathered their refuse or superfluities to 
sell elsewhere, has become in actual use the general name for a great mul- 
titude of our occupations, and an indication of the condition of society. . 

The year commenced under very unfavourable auspices. America had 
suffered a great collapse. Her harvest was the worst she had known for 
a long period ; speculation had been excessive—in some cases, fraudulent; 
and, in the autumn of 1854, a great restriction began on all her dealings 
with us, which was in full force at the commencement of 1855, and con- 
tinued through the first half of the year. Injudicious shipments to Australia, 
and a somewhat profligate expenditure in the colonies, had partially wasted 
their resources ; and the great trade with them in the latter part of 1853 


and the greater part of 1854 had begun sensibly to decline, and the decline 
‘eontinyed far into 1855. 
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“Tf the first month of the year there was a considerable falling off in the 
imports, the extent of which cannot be better indicated than by the fact 
that the shipping entered inwards was about 190,000 tons, or nearly two— 
fifths less than in the first month of 1854. In the exports there was also a 
considerable decline. In February, similar phenomena showed themselves, 
The imports—at least the landings as recorded by the Custom House—con- 
tinued to decline, though the tonnage entered inwards began to increase; 
and the exports fell off. as compared with the same month of 1854, from 
£7,500,000 to £5,000,000. The severe weather of the early part of the year 
sufficed in part to explain the great decline; but the full force of this cir- 
cumstance was not allowed for, and there were, as we well remember, gloomy 
a expressed that the exports of the year would, at its close, 
exhibit a decline of £20,000,000. We have now arrived at the end, and 
most of the sinister auguries then indulged in have been happily falsified. 

The imports of the year, on the whole, it is true, judging by the tonnage, 
have fallen off considerably. The official accounts made up to the end of 
November inform us—and the comparison for the whole year will be only 
favourably disturbed to a slight degree by what has arrived in December — 
that the tonnage of the shipping entered inwards in the eleven months of 
1855, which were five days short of the previous years, was 6,327,005, 
against 7,366,306 in 1854, and 7,259,603 in 1853. - portion of the 
falling off was due to our own excellent harvests; and the import of nearly 
1,700,000 quarters less grain and flour in 1855 than in 1854, and of 3,500,000 
quarters less than in 1853, eg wa every six quarters to require a ton, 
goes a long way to explain the decline of the tonnage entering inwards in 
1855. But there was also a falling off in the imports of cotton (though not 
to a great extent), of wool, silk, tea, sugar, timber, &c. The decline, on the 
whole, though considerable, was much less than was anticipated from the 
returns of the first month of the year. 

The exports at the end of the eleventh month—and we have good reason 
to believe that they continued large to the end of the year—show a decline 
of nearly £3,000,000, as compared to 1854, and of nearly £5,000,000, as 
compared to 1853. Through a great part of these two years trade, under 
the influence of the gold discoveries, was very largely expanded. Between 
1852 and 1853 the exports increased £20,000,000 ; a similar increase, year 
by year, was impossible; and it tells favourably for 1855. The declared 
yalue of our exports, when it comes to be officially stated, will be nearly 
£16,000,000 more than the great exports of 1852. But for the circumstance 
alleged by high authority—the authority of the manufacturers themselves— 
that exports are very ofven increased by difficulties at home, and especially 
by acontracted money market, it might be regarded as a gratifying indica- 
tion for the future that trade was much more expanded in the latter than in 
the early months of the year, when the tonnage entered outwards declined, 
while at the end of the eleventh month it was £7,856,750 in 1855, against 
£7,401,848 in 1854, and against £7,068,058 in 1853. Notwithstanding the 
war, which has cut off our direct trade with Russia, and notwithstanding 
the curtailment of our trade with America and Australia, the nation, as in- 
dicated by its exports and imports, has not been much less flourishing in 
1855 than in 1854. . 


We can in one case, however, trace a beneficial influence of the war over 
our exports. To Turkey, — Palestine, Beyrt, Malta, and Balaklava, 
e ten months o 1 


the value of our exports in f which official accounts have 
been published, was, in 1853, £3,419,000; in 1854, £4,816,000; and in 
1855, £8,919,000. Since 1853, therefore, and chiefly in co: uence of the 
armies and civilisation of the West having overflowed into the East, our 
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exports thither have multiplied almost three-fold. Nor will this increase be 
wholly temporary. Both a taste for the products of the West, and the 
means of purchasing them, will to a great extent continue, and one con« 
sequence of the war we may devoutly believe will be—whenever peace shall 
again be restored—a great expansion of social communication, and a great. 
increase of the trade of the different countries of the world. 

To the abundance of our own agricultural products in the last two years 
is partly due the great consumption which has continued through the year. 
In 1854, the consumption of almost all articles subject to duty largely in~ 
creased; and in 1855, though the imports have declined, the consumption 
has been generally nearly as great as in 1854. In timber of every kind 
there has been a falling off in the consumption of the year of nearly one-third. 
In wine the decline is one-fifteenth ; in coffee and in sugar—wholly in the 
last two months—there is a very slight decline; in cocoa there is an in- 
crease ; in tea a considerable increase; but the fact most noticeable in 
respect to our trade is the relation between the supplies of several principal 
articles and the consumption, the former having declined much more than 
the latter, or declined while consumption has continued as greatas ever. It 
is this relation, as explaining the present high prices and the necessity for 
large future production, that is worthy of especial notice. 

Thus our imports and exports of cotton for eleven months were 


1854, 1855. 

Bales. Bales. 
Ee as ll TC 
Exports ee, lll 





Leaving for home consumption......-.. 6,172,895 ... 5,938,497 


But our consumption in 1855 has been at the rate of 3,800 bales per 
week more than in 1854; and making allowance for the large arrivals in 
December, the excess of consumption over supply is very great, drawing on 
the previous stock, and leaving the markets with a very small supply. The 
large crop of the United States, now estimated at 3,300,000 bales, will not 
suffice for the general wants; and the large demand in India, the Brazils, 
and other places, which they have met in 1855, they will be required to 
meet even more extensively in 1856. 

Our imports of wool in 1855, for eleven months, have been 84,810,187 Ibs., 
and our exports, 28,191,804 Ibs., leaving us 56,618,383 lbs. for consumption 
against 67,120,000 Ibs. last year. 

Besides the foreign wool exported, the export of home-grown wool has 
increased from six to eleven and fifteen million pounds in the eleven months 
of 1853, 1854, and 1855, showing us that other nations, like ourselves, are 
making great advances in manufactures. 

So of raw silk our imports and exports were, in 


1854, 1855. 

Ibs, Ibs. 
Imports 6,869,481 ees 5,554,034 
Exports - 1,000,443 oa 1,879,460 


5,869,045 "3,674,574 


Thus we have left for home consumption upwards of 2,000,000 Ibs. less 
than in 1854. 


Turning from materials for our industry, of which these are specimens, 
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t© articles’ of consumption, tea was imported in 1853 and 1854 to am 
enormous amount, nearly 71,000,000 Ibs. in the former, and nearly 
86,000,000.Ibs, in the latter ; but in the present year the importations have 
fallen off nearly one-twelfth. Nevertheless, the consumption has increased, 
and is 2,000,000 more than in 1854. At the same time the export of tea, 
in consequence of Russia having obtained her supplies through England 
and Holland, has been 13,000,000 lbs. in 1855, against 8,000,000 lbs. in 
1854, and 6,000,000 in 1853. The tea market, too, illustrates a principle 
that in all our future descriptions and close calculations of trade must be 
kept steadily in view—namely, the demand and consumption of other coun- 
tries. To the United States, on the average of the three years 1845-48, 
the exports of tea from China were 19,000,000 Ibs. ; and on the average of 
the three years 1852-54, they were 33,000,000 lbs. In the same interval 
our own imports have increased from about 55,000,000 Ibs. to 75,000,000 Ibs., 
exemplifying not only the competition of the two nations, but the great 
increase in the production and exports of China, to supply both them and 
all other nations. The same is true of coffee and other cammodities, of 
which the consumption is every where increasing. 

The total imports of 1855 were 361,000 tons, against 475,000 tons in 
1854 ; the consumption was 400,000 tons, against 402,000 tons; the ex- 
port was 17,300 tons, against 26,000 tons; leaving us at the end of the 
year with a stock of 72,000 tons, against 127,000 at the end of last year ; 
anothér example of consumption, though somewhat less than in 1854, 
having gone greatly a-head of the supply. The above statement includes 
sugar of all kinds; and it appears from a general statement of the stocks 


on the continent, that the total stock there of unrefined sugar was, at the 
end of 1855, only 74,500 tons, compared to 171,000 tens at the end of 


1854. 

In the same manner, though our consumption of wine fell off in the year. 
one-fifteenth, or from 6,640,000 gallons to 6,180,000 gallons, the imports 
fell off from 9,600,000 gallons to 7,100,000 gallons, or nearly one-fourth, 
indicating very distinctly the necessity of an increased supply. We quote 
these only as illustrations of the general fact that the imports of the 
year have been small in comparison to our imports of late, while consump- 
tion has been very little lessened. We have small stocks of other com- 
modities as well as of bullion; and as the commodities we possess are the 
real tests of our wealth, we must be considered, though our exertions have 
been great, to be poorer at the close of the year than at its commencement, 
We are able to produce more, but we shall require to purchase more. 

The bullion in the Bank at the beginning of the year—or according to the 
Bank return of January 6—was £13,834,657 ; and, except that a large sum 
was abstracted at the end of January and beginning of February on account 
of the French loan, it continuously increased, as the rule, till June 30, when 
it reached £18,018,575 ; and from that period till now it has, as the rule, 
continuously decreased. By the Bank return of the 22nd inst. the bullion 
was ac | to £10,981,745, or £3,000,000 below the amount at the begin- 
ning of the year, and £7,000,000 below the amount in June. 

e value of money has undergone changes in the year similar to the 
changes in the amount of gold. At its commencement the minimum rate 
of discount of the Bank of England was 5 per cent., and as the gold in- 
creased it was reduced—on April 5, to 44; on May 3, to4; and on June 
14, to 34. By the end of the month the gold in the Bank had reached the 
maximum, and soon afterwards began to decline, and as it went away the 
rate of discount was raised to 4 per cent. on Sept. 6, to 43 on Sept. 13, 
to 5 on Sept 27, to 53 om Oct, 4, and to6 or 7 r bills of more 60 
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days. The Bank showed at the same time a great distrust of long dated’ 
paper, by excluding from its account all bills of more than 95 days. 

The changes in the value of money have operated unfavourable for trade. 
The successive reductions of interest in the early part of the year stimu- 
lated enterprise and speculation. Reliance was placed on the rate of dis- 
count continuing low, and engagements were entered into which became 
onerous and injurious as the rate was successively and rapidly raised in the 
autumm. An equable and steady money market—as the paw. for — 
appears throughout the year ron, oe been tolerably equable and steady— 
would have increased the stability of trade and the profits of manufacturers. 
Between the demands of their customers, which have been also pretty 
equable and steady, and these changes in the supply of capital, there is no 
perceptible connexion, and they must seek, we believe, beyond trade for 
the explanation of them. 

From the high rate of discount which has prevailed since September, 
together with the high price of food—both hostile-to large profits—1855, 
especially the latter halt, will not bea year of great gains and great savings. 
There is little or no new capital to invest in speculation. As in 1854, the 
banking, or money lending interest, has flourished in 1855, though other, 
interests complain; and several new banking establishments—three in the 
metropolis—have been started. At the same time, there is and has been 
nothing, at least in England, bearing the character of very undue specula- 
tion. With the exception of the late dash at sugar, which has given wealth 
to a few at the expense of the many, and the inclination to speculate in cot- 
ton which always prevails, 1855 been free from very objectionable 
dealing. 


The writer in the Morning Chronicle thus describes the general 
course of financial affairs :— 


The war with Russia has necessarily exercised a direct and baneful 
influence on the whole trading, commercial, and monet interests of 
Europe, and, in a less degree, on those of the rest of the civilised world. 
The extraordinary prosperity which England had enjoyed for an uninter- 
rupted period of forty years, has unquestionably been arrested. Our 
foreign commerce has greatly fallen off, our local trades have been materiall 
affected, our industrial interests crippled, and our monetary affairs wane § 
by a war which is opposed to our national interests and our national desires. 
But at the same time, there are abundant reasons for congratulation. Not 
only have our forces been uniformly vietorious, and their achievements 
important, but the evils we have endured have been but partial, and infi- 
nitely less serious than the injury inflicted on our enemy. Our maritime 
shipping still floats with safety in every sea ; our agricultural, manufacturing, 
and general industrial interests have not been destroyed, but merely inter- 
rupted in their ordinary progress. Our monetary affairs, it is true, have 
been deranged ; but our national and our commercial credit has remained 
sound. Much of what we have suffered has had reference nearly as much 
to local causes as to the influence of the war; and the results of our year’s 
trade and industry may not unreasonably form a national boast. A far 
different state of things, however, has vailed in Russia. There the 
noble and the serf have together suffered a degree of adversity, which, 
individually and nationally, we can and do regret with the sincerest sorow. 
The naval and the maritime fleets of Russia are partially destroyed, and 
the remainder afraid to venture from their place of temporary securi 
the home and the foreign trade of Russia is all but annihilated, and the 
manufacturing, the agricultural, and the other industrial interests of the 
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eountry paralysed and nearly prostrated. The contrast presented between . 
the two countries is great, and affords a memorable and an instructive 
lesson. 

The foreign trade of the United Kingdom during the year has naturally 
been affected by the manifold disturbances which war necessarily causes, 
but it has, at the same time, been relieved from the greater prostration 
which promised, from over-trading, sooner or later, to arise. If we have 
done less business with foreign countries, what we have done has been 
generally at a profit. If the ordinary a ee for our commercial 
shipping has been disturbed, our ships have found immediate, constant, and 
profitable service in direct connexion with the war. What has been lost in 
one way has been gained in another, and the result has not been of serious 
consequence. 

Our import trade has been one of great prosperity. Goods have met 
with a ready market at full rates, denoting a much sounder state of our 
internal interests than perhaps was deemed at all probable when the war 
commenced. The quantity of foreign goods and produce retained for home 
consumption has been very large, thereby evincing the continued prosperity 
of the country, with regard to which there are too many evidences to doubt 
the fact. Our manufacturers have, on the whole, been extremely well 
employed. We have enjoyed the blessing of a large harvest. Our agricul- 
turists have reaped abundance of produce, which they have been enabled 
to turn into money at large profits. Monetary affairs, although undoubtedly 
subjected to disturbance, creating cause for some uneasiness, and the neces- 
sity or expediency of untiring care and circumspection, have nevertheless 
been such as to warrant the impression that our ability to withstand the 
great and varied changes which war produces, is infinitely better than has 


been ipogine’. No complaints have been made of any serious losses in 
an 


trade, although our merchants have had to pay a greater rate of in- 
terest for borrowed capital than for some years past, they have done so with 
as yet no really serious results. Their credit is good and sound, though 
they have to pay more to maintain it. Large profits have more than coun- 
terbalanced heavy charges, and the year 1855 terminates with an egate 
number and amount of mercantile failures, less serious than in times of 
great prosperity. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to enter more particularly 
into the most prominent phases of the twelvemonth’s course of events. The 
monetary events of the year have been of considerable interest, and have at- 
tracted more than ordinary attention. The value of money, which, in January 
was at about 5 per cent. in Lombard-street, gradually became cheaper, and 
in April the Bank of England reduced its rate from 5 to 44 per cent. For 
deposits of money placed on call, the rate was lowered to 34. In May the 
Bank aguin lowered its rate to 4 per cent., and “out of doors” it was down 
to 3 to 34 per cent., and deposits 2? to3 percent. In June the Bank further 
reduced its rate for the discount of first-class bills to 34, whilst in Lombard- 
street the rate was from 3 to 3}, and deposits of money, 23. In the month 
following (July) the value of money was still easier, and the discount houses 
lowered their allowance of interest on deposits to 2} per cent. From this 
period, however, a change took place, and the rates ey oy en In 
August the rate out of doors was from 3} to 4 per cent. e demand be- 
came very active, and increased in September, during which month the 
Bank directors were obliged to make no less than three advances in the 
rate of discount ; from 34 it went up to5 per cent. A great drain upon its 
specie set in, quite altering the aspect of affairs, and with the influence of 
the three loans which were negotiated, produced a feeling of great caution 
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throughout business circles, France appeared as a borrower to the extent’ 
of £30,000,000 ; England, £16,000,000 (with £2,000,000 lent to Sardinia) ; 
and Turkey, £5,000,000 ; making together £53,000,000 taken from the mar- 
ket, independent of the amount realised by fresh taxes. It was now that the 
nation became aware of the costly character and the depressing influence of 
the war. The discount houses did business at from 4? to 5} per cent., and 
freely gave 44 per cent. for money placed on deposit. In October the pres- 
sure for money was still more severe, and the Bank had again to raise the 
rate from 5 to 6 per cent., restricting it in the latter case to paper havi 
not more than 65 days to run. Gold bullion rapidly flowed out of the Ban 
of France, and also by the continued drain of specie for the East. The 
allowance of interest for deposits of money on call reached 5 per cent. 
Still later in the year the directors had to raise the rates to 6 per cent. for 
two months’ bills, and 7 per cent. for three months’ bills. These rates were 
eminently calculated to produce uneasiness, and such was the case; but 
although a dread of still more severe pressure was looked for, the year 
closes without any further alteration in the Threadneedle-street rate. Out 
of doors, however, the quotations have been on several occasions above the 
minimum of the Bank. 

The position of the Bank of England itself during the last half of the 
year has occasioned some solicitude. Its stock of bullion and reserve of 
notes have considerably diminished; the former from £18,000,000 has 
been reduced to £11,000,000, and the latter from £12,000,000 has been as 
low as £5,000,000. The other securities, being bills discounted, loans, and 
advances, &c., increased from £12,000,000 to £20,000,000. These changes, 
it will be observed, are considerable, and have given occasion for much 
observation. 

The reports from the manufacturing districts have throughout the year 
recorded less activity in trade, arising partly from the falling off in the 
demand in the Australian, East Indian, and South American markets; but 
nevertheless a very fair business has, on the whole, been done, and the 
manufacturers have been enabled to dispose of all their stocks on hand. 
The high rates of discount ruling for so long a period, have necessarily 
tended to limit operations ; but the effect has been beneficial, for speculation 
has perforce been idle. The fear of increased pressure has created whole- 
some caution, and the year closes with fewer failures in this branch of 
our trade than have occurred in periods of greater activity in business and 
cheapness of money. 

In the Foreign and Colonial Produce Markets the year opened with a fair 
demand for all kinds of articles which enter into general consumption, and 
during the greater part of the year prices remained uniformly steady. A 
sudden impulse was given in f trond age sr for a time to sugar, but 
afterwards extending more or less to everything else. A most extraordinary 
rise took place, say to the extent of from 30 to 70 per cent., in the value of 
the leading articles, and the greatest excitement prevailed. Stocks were 
found to be very low, supplies came slowly to hand, and the consumption 
was good; on these facts speculators operated very largely. Finally, prices 
— been run up to an unreasonable height, the consumption began to 
fall off, and supplies were drawn from the continental markets by the 


quotations ruling in London. This speedily brought a —— and prices 
ty 


suddenly fell, there being at the same time a great diffi in effectin 
sales. e markets are now steady. Brown Jamaica sugar, which open 
on the Ist of January at 29s. 6d. to 31s. 6d., began slowly to rise at the 
close of April, and towards the latter part of August the upward tendency 
became more manifest, During the two weeks ending the 9th November 
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and 16th November, the 2 men had gone up to 58s, to 60s. 6d. per ewt.,: 
being 27s. 6d. per cwt. advance. The highest and lowest quotations in 
1854 were respectively 32s. to 33s. 6d., and 33s. to 35s. Yellow Mauritius, 
from 30s. to 37s. 6d., advanced to 608. to 65s., against 308. to 39s. in 1854. 
Yellow Havannah, from 31s. 6d. to 38s. 6d., advanced to 61s. to 66s., 
against 31s. to 40s. 6d. in 1854. The average Gazette prices were this year, 
the lowest 18s. 63d.; the highest 49s. 23d. In 1854 they were respectively 
19s. 6d. and 26s. 63d. In coffee the extreme quotations this year have been 
44s. 6d. to 46s. 6d., and 55s. to 56s. for native Ceylon; against 42s. 6d, to 
43s. 6d., and 49s. 6d. to 50s. 6d, in 1854. 








THE BANK CHARTER ACT, 


AnoTHER letter has appeared in the Times, under the signature of 
‘“‘ Mercator,” which is presumed to be from the pen of Lord Overstone, 
supporting the views of the framers of the Act of 1844, and justifying 
its subsequent operation. Opinions, however, of course widely differ 
in relation to the efficiency of the measure, but it is 1 at the 
same time to hear both sides of the question, At a period like the 
present, we do not hesitate to re-print this communication, for the pur- 
pose, if necessary, of future reference :— 


To the Editor of the “‘ Times,” 
Sir,—The discussions which now agitate the public mind respecting the 


Bank Charter Act are involved in some confusion, in consequence of indis- 
tinct and inaccurate views of the real object and purpose of that measure, 
The failure or success of its provisions in their application to present cir- 
cumstances, can be correctly judged only by those who clearly understand 
the principle upon which that bill was founded, and the purposes which it 
undertook to accomplish. To obtain for the public the profit arising from 
the issue of £14,000,000 of notes not represented by gold in deposit, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of a circulation in all other respects the same 
as a metallic circulation, was the object of the bill. Except in this one 
respect, it did not undertake to secure any advantages to the public beyond 
those which would arise from a purely metallic circulation. The fluctua- 
tions of amount, and the consequent pressure, whether convenient or incon- 
venient, which would occur under a metallic circulation, were left unaffected 
by the bill of 1844. 

But two objections are now raised against that measure. What necessity, 
it is asked, for disturbing the state of things as it previously existed? The 
oe in species, as restored by the act of 1819, had maintained 

m that time without the aid of the stringent provisions of the act of 1844. 

These provisions, it is further urged, purporting to restrict the amount of 
the circulation, are wholly unnecessary, ~ in fact, inoperative, inasmuch 
as the circulation was not unduly increased in the periods preceding the 
great crises of 1825 and 1837; nor has the circulation, in fact, been mate- 
rially contracted during the period of pressure through which we are now 
passmg. What, then, is the purpose, and what are the useful results to 
arise from legislative provisions, purporting to regulate the amount of the 

‘Circulation, but which, in fact, leave the circulation undiminished ? The 
obvious reply to this objection is, that some special cause must have existed 
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to sustain, if not to originate, the expansion of credit and speculation which” 
preceded the catastrophes of 1825 and 1837, and some special cause also 
must now be in action to produce the restriction of credit and general pres- 
sure, the existence of which gives rise to the present discussions. 

If contraction of circulation has not really occurred at former periods, and 
ig not, to any great extent, in operation at the present time, what is the 
special cause in which the phenomena already alluded to have originated ? 

Under the system which existed before the Act of 1844, the B had the 
power of making unlimited issues, and that power only ceased when their 

ld was absolutely exhausted. This being the case,.a drain of gold,. in 
its earlier stages, attracted little or no attention on the part either of the 
public or of bankers. All went well, notwithstanding. There was no 
consciousness of any decrease in the power of commanding bank-notes ; 
credit, confidence, speculation, remained unaffected, until the gold was re- 
duced to a very low amount. Then arose a sudden alarm for the safety of 
Our specie payments. Every strange resource was invoked, in the last 
extremity, to obviate this evil. A parcel of old discarded one-pound notes 
was drawn forth from a refuse cellar in 1825; the assistance of the Bank 
of France was ignominiously sought in 1837 ; and thus the last extremity— 
the actual failure to pay in gold—was narrowly avoided. 

Meanwhile, however, panic and pressure, in the most extensive and aggra- 
vated forms, spread over the whole country ; and a state of alarm, distress, 
and confusion was generated, with which the present gradual, regulated, and 
wholesome pressure will bear a very favourable contrast. 

a the recurrence of this state of things, the bill of 1844 was 
passed. The uninterrupted continuance of confidence and credit during a 
continuous drain of gold; the expansion of banking accommodation in the 
face of decreasing treasure, the only safe measure of that accommodation ; 
the exhaustion of the bullion reserve, unaccompanied by any protective 
measure ; the imminent danger of final insolvency by the Bank; the dis- 
creditable expedients necessary to obviate this danger ; the sudden, severe, 
and universal alarm and pressure—must not be permitted again to return. 
Non solum a calamitate, sed calamitatis metu, defendendum est. Such was the 
wise and manly decision of the public, and for this purpose the provisions 
of the bill of 1844 were resorted to. The power of issuing notes was sub- 
jected to a positive and clearly defined restriction—it must expand or contract 
with the increase or decrease of the bullion. The power of issuing notes by 
the banks, it will be observed, was restricted. The notes actually advanced 
to the public by the banks might possibly remain with little alteration of 
amount, while the power of maintaining that amount of issue, or of increasing 
it, might be seriously diminished. In this consists the great distinction 
between the state of things previously existing, and that which was estab- 
lished by the bill of 1844. Previously to 1844, the reserve of notes in the 
banks was unlimited ; subsequently to 1844, the amount of such reserve was 
subjected to strict limitation, being made to depend on the increase or 
decrease of gold. 

In the evidence before the committee of 1848 attention was pointedly 
directed to this very important effect of the bill of 1844 by Mr. Jones Loyd 
(Question 5,204) :— 

“ The Bank now has in its bank till an amount of notes equal to the whole 
amount of bullion in the issue department, plus £14,000,000, and beyond 
that amount the notes of the bank cannot go. If any diminution of the bullion 
in the issue department takes place, a correspon diminution must take 

lacé in the amount of notes in the till of the of England. This is 

e position of things under the present system. Under the former system, 
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the state of things was extremely different; a great alteration in the 
amount of bullion might take place without any contraction whatever of 
the power of the Bank of England to issue notes. The Bank of England, 
under the former system, might be considered as having an unlimited 
quantity of notes in the bank till, so long as there was any bullion whatever 
in its possession. Under that system, so long as the Bank of England had 
any bullion with which to pay the notes when presented for gold, she had 
an unlimited power of issuing her notes ; now she has not.” 

Nor was the importance of this regulation overlooked by the framers of 
the measure. The publication of the state of the banking reserve was made 
an essential feature of the arrangement, and the public are thus furnished 
with accurate information, from week to week, not only as to the amount of 
notes actually passing from hand to hand, but also as to the fluctuations 
in the amount of that banking reserve from which the amount of notes cir- 
culating with the public is from day to day to be supplied. The result has 
been precisely that which was anticipated. The public attention, which was 

reviously directed only to the state of the bullion, is now fixed upon the 
Seaing reserve; as that diminishes, public anxiety increases, credit and 
confidence are gradually contracted, and speculation and the state of prices 
founded on speculation are subjected to an early and salutary check. This 
effect is further promoted by the influence which the bill exercises upon the 
Bank of England, and upon the country bankers. Previously they acted 
under a sense of unlimited power in the issue of notes ; now they act under 
a full consciousness that that power is subjected to positive restrictions, and 
circumscribed within clearly defined limits. If the notes in the hands of 
the public are maintained at their full amount during a drain of gold, this 
can only be effected through an exhaustion of the reserve of notes in the 


banking till. Of this fact the public become fully cognizant through the 
weekly publication of the accounts, and all the legitimate results of con- 
tracted circulation ensue. 

Indeed, a decrease of the banking reserve is more immediate and powerful 
in its action upon confidence, upon credit, and speculation, than is a decrease 
of the amount of notes in the hands of the public. Because such decrease 
of the banking reserve is a fact more unequivocal and more eee | known 


to the public; and at the same time it affects in a more immediate and 
direct manner the great sources and support of credit and speculation—the 
banking establishments. 

Previously to 1844 the banking reserve was a vague and undefined quan- 
tity ; it was the power of issuing any amount of notes until the gold was 
finally exhausted; and, as is the case with all undefined power, the extent 
to which it could be safely and legitimately exercised was greatly over- 
estimated. The really exhausted state of the banking reserve—the near 
approach to that amount which was inconsistent with the safety of cash 
(e  ima unfortunately concealed from the public, and therefore the 
egitimate correctives were kept in abeyance to the last moment. This was 
the great pervading vice of the then existing state of things; a cause 
intimately connected with all the difficulty and ruin of 1825 and 1837. 

Subsequently to 1844 the state of the banking reserve has become the 
prominent feature of our monetary system ; the fluctuations in its amount 
are anxiously watched by the public; they exercise a powerful and immediate 
influence upon the state of credit, and are, in fact, more influential in regu- 
lating the exchanges and maintaining the monetary equilibrium between 
this and other countries than the amount of notes with the _— ordinarily 
termed the circulation, though constituting, in reality, only a part of the 
circulation. 
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Notes ‘in the till of the banking department are, to all interits and: pur: 
—— part of the circulation, as much so as notes in the till of any private 
nk. They must have been previonsly issued by the currency department, 
between which and the banking department there is not, according to the 
— of the Act of 1844, any real connexion whatever. 
Under the pressure of 1847, the provisions of the act were suspended, 
and relief ensued ; although the amount of so-called circulation—that is, of 
notes in the hands of the public—underwent no increase. What is the ex- 
planation of this ? 

The true effect of the suspension of the act was, to restore to the banking 
department the unlimited power of issuing notes (accompanied by the 
essential safeguard of a rate of interest fixed at a high amount), and all the 
effects of increased circulation followed, although no additional notes were 
issued to the public. 

At the present moment an important contraction of credit has taken 
lace; a sthainay spirit of caution throughout the trading community has 
een generated ; a powerful restrictive influence has been exercised over the 

exchanges; and many other corrective processes have been called into ac- 
tivity. What is the cause of this? The mere decrease in the amount of 
notes circulating with the public has not been to an extent adequate to 
account for such extensive and important results. Nor, indeed, is there an 

und for believing that such satisfactory results would have been secured, 
if the public had received no other admonition than that which is conveyed 
in the slight fluctuations in the amount of notes passing current with them. 
Such was the case under the former state of the law; and we read the re- 
sult in the events of 1825 and 1837. 

By the Act of 1844, however, a new source of useful information and 
admonition was opened to the public. They were taught to direct their 
attention to that portion of the circulation which consists of notes in the 
banking till; and the means of watching the fluctuation of this part of the 
circulation were provided. We are now reaping the fruits of this simple, 
but wise precaution. A continuous decrease of that portion of our circula- 
tion which is to be found in the bank till has occurred ; and this fact, not, as 
formerly, mystified and obscured by a vicious state of the law, but rendered 
clear and notorious to the whole public, has produced all the true effects of 
contracted issues. 

The purpose of these remarks is to direct attention to the importance of 
the state of the banking reserve, and to show that no discussions on this 
subject can tend to instruct the public, or lead to a satisfactory or profitable 
result, which omit this essential consideration. 

The absence of any defined or known limits to the banking reserve was 
the principal cause of the prolonged state of excessive credit which termi- 
nated in the convulsion of. 1825, and again in the mercantile distress and 
monetary danger of 1837. 

Hence the necessity for the Act of 1844, by which the unlimited power of 
issuing notes was checked, and the banking reserve was made subject to 
positive regulation. 

The effect of the limits thus imposed upon the banking reserve is now 
apparent in the early precaution and gradual contraction of speculative 
excitement, by means of which we are enabled to maintain commercial 
credit unshaken, while the exchanges are subjected to a powerful restraint, 
and our specie reserves are kept at a sufficient, though not excessive amount, 
under circumstances of severe and peculiar difficulty. Let this state of 
things be contrasted with that which has existed at previous periods of 
pressure and difficulty, and a reflecting community will not come to the con- 
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clusion that our recent monetary legislation has been uncalled for by any 


adequate necessity, or that it has failed to produce the results which it 
undertook to secure, Yours, 





&e., 
MERoATOR. 


The following letter on the same subject, from a different writer, will 
also repay perusal :— 


To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” * 


Sir,—It is but too evident that efforts will continue to be made to agitate 
the public mind by reviving the currency controversy, and by a renewal of 
the outcry against the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The salutary, though 
tardy, steps taken by the Bank of England to stop the drain of gold, give 
the impulse, and the commercial pressure consequent on the increased rate 
of discount and interest gives favour to the reception of schemes for u- 
lative changes and for crude and ill-considered expedients. The impolicy of 
a gratuitous re-discussion of these subjects is sufficiently obvious ; but if by 
means of calm and dispassionate arguments, and by a plain statement of 
undisputed facts, the feeling of the public can be steadied and settled on 
topics of such universal interest and importance, the revival of the discussion 
will not be altogether fruitless, and will have a tendency to avert needless 
alarm. With regard to the suggested substitution of a paper circulating 
medium under the title of a “legal tender,” or under any a wd denomina- 
tion, for the currency now by law established, those who are old enough to 
remember, or can from description realise the misery and ruin which speedily 
followed the tye ese of the currency by the suspension of cash pay- 
ments—those also who have not outlived the recollection or may still feel 
the effects of the wide-spread distress and embarrassments inflicted on all 
classes by the sudden resumption of cash payments, will be slow to favour 
schemes so pregnant with mischief. The rapid increase in price of all the 
necessaries of life—the cruel pressure on the consumers of every class, on 
fundholders, shareholders, annuitants—the aggravated a of all public 
burdens—the consequent derangement of all internal dealings, are a part 
only of the category of calamity which experience justifies us in apprehend- 
ing from such dangerous experiments. It is not sufficient for the promoters 
of such schemes to tell us that the present system of circulation is fallacious 
and delusive; that it is not, as it professes to be, based on gold; and that 
the Bank is never in a condition to convert its notes into coin. This may be 
all very true, but the conclusive answer to such objections is that, practically, 
the Bank and country circulation, though not metallic, actually, and with 
greater convenience and economy to the public, fulfils all the purposes which 
a purely metallic currency would fulfil, and that in practice, the Bank of 
England notes have at all times been convertible into gold. The law has 
deliberately and solemnly settled the circulation upon a basis professing and 
designed to be permanent. On the faith of such permanence every subse- 
quent pecuniary engagement, whether executed or now in process of execu- 
tion, has been entered into, and it is manifestly impossible to effect any 
alteration—to substitute any expedient in lieu of the present system of 
currency, without unsettling the foundation of all money arrangements, 
perpetrating great injustice, and incurring probable consequences frightful 
to contemplate. The public will surely be slow to encourage the adoption 
of any scheme, however captivating, of which the benefits must be doubtful, 
while the dangers are certain and imminent. ; 





* In giving insertion to this letter, any answer that can be presented to ‘its 
engenatio wil be unlily pulliched, 
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It is well known that the Bank Charter Act of 1844, before it became the 
aw of the land, underwent the ordeal of the most severe investigation and 
discussion both in and out of Parliament. Men of great authority and ex- 
perience in such matters, entertained and expre' the greatest doubts of 
the efficacy and well-working of the proposed measure—some objecting to 
rinciples, others to particular sections relating chiefly to the details. One 

ighly respected member of a London bank of first-rate eminence gave it 
as his opinion that the power of the Bank to issue notes should be ex- 
tended from 14 to 16 millions ; other authorities of great weight thought 
that the power even so extended would prove inadequate to possible emer- 
oe. Still, as the amount of any excess beyond 14 millions must have 

een arbitrary, resting on opinion only, and that opinion partial, and as 14 
millions was the amount of the Government securities held by the Bank, the 
limit on that ground was determined and fixed at 14 millions. Prior to the 
act of 1844 the Bank had power to issue without any specific limit, and 
could do so with no other restriction than that imposed upon the prudence 
of the directors by the fact of their liability to pay their notes in gold. At 
that time the Bank might have been altogether drained of gold without 
curtailing their issues. Under the law of 1844 this cannot be the case. 
The function of one department of the Bank may possibly be suspended, 
although a large amount of bullion remains in its coffers. Thus, ~~ 
that on any given day the bank notes in circulation are £20,000,000 an 
the gold and silver in the Bank £11,000,000; in that state of things, if 
bullion to the amount of £5,000,000 should be withdrawn, the power to 
issue notes would be exhausted, and £6,000,000 of bullion would be in the 
possession of the Bank. It has been urged with great force that there is 
an absurd defect in any system of currency which prevents the Bank from 
the free and unrestrained use of its accumulated treasure; but in this re- 


serve there is an element of safety. It is passively instrumental in averting 
alarm, and should such an emergency arrive as to lead the Government to 
violate the law, the bullion thus remaining will be looked to as a guarantee 
for the safety of such extension of the issues as the Government by order in 
council shall authorize. It was, indeed, much urged on Sir Robert Peel 
that the act ought to have contained a power enabling the Government for 
the time being, if occasion should require, to ae the operation of the 


limiting clause, thus enabling the Bank to issue beyond the 14 millions. 
After much discussion it was decided to adhere without qualification to 
the prescribed limit, and not to confer a discretionary power on any Go- 
vernment, It was thought neither safe nor prudent to commit to the 
minister’s custody a key by which, under the pressure of importunities he 
could not resist, or by caprice he might be prevailed on to open the door to 
a larger paper issue. It was deemed wiser to leave it to the Government 
by its own deliberate act to force open the docr, and to seek indemnity for 
violating the law by satisfying Parliament that the infraction was justified 
by the Pq iy and magnitude of the danger. 

At the time the Act of 1844 was before Parliament, the country bankers 
objected to the mode on which it was proposed to fix the limit of their 
future issues. They urged upon the Government that the time selected for 
the average to be taken on which the limit was to be adjusted, was a period 
of low prices and very contracted issue—below the ordinary average circu- 
lation of other periods. This objection did not prevail. efforts of the 
country bankers were then directed to the obtaining a modification of the 
clause ony ae weeks as the time for making a return of their cir- 
culation, and, although great inconvenience was anticipated, and has at 
some places, and in certain seasons, been experienced, as well from the 
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restricted limit of the issues, as from the liability to penalty (from excess 
by inadvertence), from the shortness of the period allowed, the issuing 
country bankers, with a very few honourable and notable exceptions, have 
uniformly acquiesced in and are now so far reconciled to the policy and 
effect of the law as it stands, as to deprecate any active measures for urging 
upon the Government any modification of the Act of 1844, either in its prin- 
ciples or its details. 

It is manifestly illogical to attribute to a cause of local operation events 
occurring beyond the sphere of its possible influence. Thus, the high rate 
of discount and interest which is erroneously represented as the consequence 
of the Bank Charter Act, is not confined to this country. It prevails 
throughout the whole commercial world. How, therefore, could the substi- 
tution of a new form of circulation, or the removal of the restrictions of 
the Bank Charter Act, be expected to remedy this complaint ? How, — t 
could such changes in any way reduce the manifold requirements and the 
enormous outlay occasioned by the great war in which this country is 
engaged? Or how could they affect other causes of the present drain of 
gold, which have been so ably stated in the City article of the Times, and in 
the communications of a correspondent to that paper under the signature 
of “Mercator?” In addition to those causes of the efflux of gold coin and 
bullion, it is material to observe, that until within a recent period, the 
internal trade of France has been carried on by means of silver coin, and 
gold coin was rarely used. It is now the policy and practice of that great 
country to use gold coin in lieu of silver. A similar substitution of gold 
for silver circulation is now im progress in Spain. Here, then, are obviously 
unusual and temporary causes for the diversion of enormous supplies of 
gold from the market of this country, of which it is difficult to give any 
approximate estimate. How long these causes may remain in operation, to 
what extent the changes have been completed, must be matters rather of 
conjecture than certainty. But these combined with other causes of drain 
acting concurrently with them, it becomes matter of surprise, not that gold 
finds other channels through which to flow elsewhere than to the Bank of 
England, but that the supplies of gold, great as they have been, from all 
available sources, greatly as they have been augmented, are found adequate 
to such exigencies, without our having experienced a larger drain upon our 
own resources. With gold, as with every other article of traffic, the demand 
uniformly attracts and regulates the supply ; and whether or not any or all 
the causes of drain enumerated be of longer or shorter continuance, the public 
may rest secure in the conviction that nothing would tend so much to pre- 
vent gold finding its way to this country, whenever the demand shall so raise 
its value as to make it worth while for capitalists to import it, or so effec- 
tually impede its reflux in sufficient quantities, as the unwisely tampering with 
the laws on which our circulation is established. Neither are there any means 
devised so direct, prompt, and natural by which to guard against the efflux 
of the precious metals, or to insure the reflux, as that adopted by the Bank. 
The immediate effect of raising the rate of discount must undoubtedly be 
the diminution of the profits of trade, but that is a sacrifice which, if need 
be, must be made to secure public credit. That great object will best be 
attained so long as the Bank directors have the firmness to resist the pres- 
sure of importunities which would lead them to a premature discontinuance 
of their wise, because stringent, precautions. 

- It cannot be denied that the preservation of public credit is among the 
first duties of Government. Every class, every individual, is interested in 
the adequacy of the means resorted to.for the effectual fulfilment of this 
obligation. The credit of every nation must be protected by its own par- 
VOL. XVI. 9 
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ticular laws, and, being based on the wealth or realised capital of the 
nation, will mainly depend on the encouragement those laws give to the 
secure and profitable employment of such capital. The credit of a nation 
closely sympathises, although it be not — identical, with the credit of 
trade and commerce; and it may so happen that the restrictions imposed 
by the law for the protection of public credit may operate adversely to the 
particular and temporary interests of trade. These may appear trite and 
unmeaning expressions, but it is on some occasions fitting to refer back to 
those first principles which, by the instrumentality of the laws governing 
any community, are, or ought to be, in constant and uniform operation. 
The greatest clamour against salutary restraints too often arises from those 
whose operations most loudly call for them. Thus the trader whose trans- 
actions upon credit are in undue proportion to his capital is the first to feel 
the effects of those shocks to which public credit, whether from the vicissi- 
tude of season, sudden war, or other adverse causes, is exposed. In more 
smooth and properous times, this trader’s speculations have elbowed the 
more legitimate trader out of the market; and in adverse times, he is the 
first to feel and the loudest to clamour against those very restrictions which 
his own improvidence has necessitated. As with individuals, so with classes. 
All, in seasons of adversity and disappointment, are to apt to forget that 
the duty of the Government of a country is that of watching over the 
general prosperity. A liberal and comprehensive consideration of the 
principles which must govern the commercial policy of this great country 
will lead all reasonable men to the conclusion that there must inevitably 
occur occasions in our complicated relations on which, for the maintenance 
of public credit at home and abroad, the interest of individuals and classes 
of individuals must give place to those measures which by the Government 
of the country are thought best for the protection of the interest of all 


classes, 
: A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
Ipswich, Dec. 24, COUNTRY BANKERS. 


SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL STATISTIOS., 


Tue following returns, dated Edinburgh, Dec. 11, present an elaborate 
statement of the condition of Scottish agriculture in the present year. 
They are signed by Mr. John Hall Maxwell, and addressed to the 
principal Secretary of the Board of Trade :— 


1, Occupants. 


The returns of 1854 did not indicate the number of occupants, but in the 
report then submitted to my lords I stated that, “‘in round numbers, about 
50,000 schedules were issued, and of these about 100 are unaccounted for.” 
I have this year endeavoured to arrive at more exact results regarding this 
part of the inquiry, and to restrict the list of occupants to those whose 
status is purely agricultural, by striking off the names of householders, 
feuars, owners of villas, &c. The number has further been reduced by 
scheduling together a number of farms lying in the same parish, and 
leased by the same individual, thus regulating the roll by the number of 
occupants and not of tenements. Woods form no part of the mt in- 
quiry ; there is, consequently, a further diminution corres to the 
number of persons whose returns were last year confined to woods. Lffect 
having been given to these modifications, the list contains 4,339 occupants. 
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rented at and above £20, in the counties of Argyle, Caithness, Inverness, 
Orkney, and Zetland, Ross and Cromarthy, and Sutherland, and in the 
Island of Arran, and 39,123 rented at £10 and upwards in the remaining 
counties; and I have great pleasure in reporting to my lords, that the re- 
turns of acreage and stock may be regarded as complete for the whole num- 
ber of 43,462, with the exception of one farmer in Argyleshire, and four 
persons occupying very small portions of land in Aberdeenshire. The for- 
mer has twice forwarded his schedule, but it has miscarried, and his return 
could easily be obtained, were I to incur the delay attending a correspondence 
at this season, with one in a remote insular locality. The four cases of 
omission in Aberdeenshire, probably, do not together involve a difference of 
twenty acres, and, being unimportant, it is not necessary to defer the report 
on their account. 

I do not mean to affirm that information was always voluntarily tendered, 
or that there have not been instances where it was refused. An entire ab- 
sence of opposition is not to be looked for in connection with such a mea- 
‘sure, but its extent has been singularly and satisfactorily minute. There 
were no exact means last year for determining this point, or for ascertaining 
how many returns had been made by enumerators in consequence of re- 
fusals. I have now, however, obtained reports as to this from every district, 
which enable me to state that in thirteen counties, though there may have 
been instances of neglect and oversight, there was not one of absolute re- 
fusal and opposition ; while in the other nineteen counties there were about 
sixty cases of that character. I cannot close this section of the report 
without repeating what I was last year enabled to state, respecting the man- 
ner in which the Scotch farmers, as a body, have recognised the importance 
and utility of statistical information, by readily and faithfully affording the 
returns required ; and it is due to them to observe, that the slender minority 


in opposition does not entirely consist of their class. I regret to say, that it 
comprises the names of landlords, whose influence might have been looked 
for in an opposite direction, but whose example has been fortunately dis- 
regarded by their tenants. 


2. ACREAGE. 


The gross returns of acreage published last year cannot be set against 
those of 1845, inasmuch as, for reasons already made public, six of the 
columns employed in 1854 were deleted from the schedule of 1855. The 
corresponding columns for the two years, therefore, are only contrasted ; but, 
in one important point, even these do not afford data for a fair comparison 
as regards the gross results. The schedule for 1854 contained a column for 
“grass under rotation,” and another for “permanent pasture.” It is diffi- 
cult sometimes to draw a line between these, and, oe @ con- 
siderable extent which had been, and again may be, under the plough, was 
formerly scheduled as “permanent pasture.” This year the returns of 
acreage are limited to tillage, the column for “ permanent pasture” having 
been omitted, and instructions given to schedule as “grass and hay under 
rotation” all land ‘“ which, in the ordinary rotation or course of cropping 
the farm, will sooner or later be again broken up.” The result has been to 
swell the column for grass under rotation by the transference to it of much 
which, last year, appeared as ‘permanent pasture.” The difference thus 
created amounts to 82,200} acres, and will be found to tell more particularly 
in the dairy districts. 3 

There are a few minor discrepancies traced to errors of a character which 
cannot always be guarded a and which occurred last year. One of 
these was caused by a double calculation in my own office, and slightly 
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affected the breadth of oats in Banffshire. In Selkirkshire, also, the acreage 
was, to a trifling extent, too high in 1854, a to a double return by a 
tenant. Caithness shows an apparent decrease of acreage and stock, which 
is accounted for by the excision of a considerable number of occupants 
rented at from £10 to £20, who before were on the list. Inverness exhibits 
a deficit, and Nairn an excess. on the returns of last year, produced by the 
transference of the parish of Moy from the one county to the other, to facili- 
tate district arrangements. In other respects, it is conceived that the 
returns for the two years generally correspond, if allowance be made for 
such fluctuations in cropping as are fairly attributable to, and must ever 
occur in consequence of, prices, weather, and other accidental but inevitable 
influences. The green crops, particularly turnips, show a large increase, 
indicating, probably, a greater breadth in preparation for grain; but the 
extent under cereals is nearly the same, though the distribution of the 
different crops varies. Wheat has increased by 23,067} acres; barley has 
decreased by 21,4263. There is a trifling difference in favour of oats, and 
against the other crops ; but the gross returns for the two years, as regards 
the acreage under wheat, barley, oats, rye, bere, beans, and peas, come 
within 176 acres of each other. In 1854, there were 1,374,515}, and in 
1855, 1,374,691} acres. : 

I have to express my regret that, owing partly to circumstances personal to 
myself, which have already been explained to my lords, and partly to a de- 
sire that the returns should be as complete as possible, I did not succeed in 
en a statement of acreage separately and at an earlier period; but 

rom the increased facilities now experienced in working the measure, I 
foresee no difficulty hereafter in giving effect to the wish which has been 
expressed by my lords on this point; though, to prevent disappointment, I 
would take the liberty of recommending that the schedules should be issued 
on the Ist of June instead of the 1st of July. 

In accordance with my instructions, the general inquiry into the acreage 
and stock in the hands of tenants below the £10 and the £20 rental has 
not been repeated. Though the number of such occupants is great, the 
statistics of their holdings are unimportant, and not being subject to sudden 
fluctuations, it was conceived that the results obtained last year may with 
safety be re-adopted. 


3. Stock. 


The returns of stock at first sight exhibit a startling excess over 
those of last year, but the difference is almost exclusively confined to horses 
and sheep, and is easily accounted for. In 1854 there was but one column 
for horses, under which, in general, only the animals employed on the farm 
were returned. Now there are three columns, embracing horses of all ages 
and descriptions, and there is, consequently, a larger return. The great 
difference, however, is in the number of sheep. In 1854 there was no 
column for lambs, which, by the instructions appended to the schedule, 
should have been returned with ewes and wethers. Many overlooked this 
direction, and, seeing no mention of lambs in the schedule, omitted them ; 
but as there is now a special column, the return has been general, reducing 
to a certain extent the number of ewes and wethers, but adding to the gross 
amount of sheep stock. The increase on the total stock this year is 
937,630, while that on horses and sheep alone is 928,107. 


4. Estimates or Propvuce. 


The system adopted in 1854, for obtaining estimates of the crops, has 
been continued. discharge of this important duty, each enumerator is 
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assisted by a committee, composed of experienced farmers from the different 
parishes of his district, whose attention has been directed to the state of the 
crops both before and after harvest, and whose reports are restricted to the 
localities with which they are immediately connected. With the view of 
having the estimates taken about the same date and under similar circum- 
stances, and of providing time sufficient for testing the character of the 
crops in the barn, enumerators were this year instructed to call their com- 
mittees together not earlier than the 15th, nor later than the 30th of 
November, and to draw up their reports within that period. 

Another regulation was introduced, in order to give greater uniformity to 
the estimates, as well as to embrace the whole produce of the farm. Having 
ascertained that in 1854 the light or inferior grain, which is usually con- 
sumed on the farm, had in many cases been excluded from the estimates, 
directions were given to enumerators to include it, by reducing it to its 
equivalent in good grain, according to marketable value, and by adding it 
to the average produce per acre. To a certain extent, this interferes with a 
comparison between the averages of the two years. I am unable to deter- 
mine the exact increase this creates, or to state the number of districts in 
which it has had effect, but it may be assumed that the light grain was 
generally omitted last year, and that a certain deduction must, therefore, 
on a comparison, be allowed from the averages of 1855. 

As the addition of fractional parts of pecks to the averages may be looked 
on as too minute an attempt at accuracy for an estimate, I should explain 
that these fractions were not reported es enumerators, but brought out in 


converting to imperial measurement averages made according to Scotch. * 
Having endeavoured to notice the differences observable between the re- 
turns of the two years, I may be permitted to advert to the advantages 


consequent on the changes by which these differences have been caused. 

The list of occupants has been purged and corrected, and now represents 
the holders of proper agricultural tenements, rented at and above £10 or 
£20, according to the counties in which they are situated. The returns of 
acreage, though less comprehensive than those of 1854, indicate the extent 
of land under a rotation of tillage with greater accuracy than could be 
claimed for the returns made formerly in the columns for permanent pas- 
ture, sheep-walks, woods, &c. The deletion of these columns may have 
been objected to as tending to circumscribe the scope of the inquiry; but, 
so long as the Ordnance survey of Scotland is incomplete, they cannot be 
filled, in many districts, with even an approximation to accuracy; and, not- 
withstanding the care with which their incomplete character was explained, 
they were, and would continue to be, too often accepted as correct, and used 
as data for erroneous conclusions. The alterations in the columns for 
horses and sheep have produced fuller returns of stock; and, finally, a 
greater degree of uniformity has been given to the estimates of produce. . 

I have again the pleasure of being called = to report the able, judi- 
cious, and satisfactory manner in which the district enumerators have dis- 
charged their important duties, whether as regards the completion of the 
returns, or the careful preparation of the estimates of produce ; and it is 
right that the attention of my lords should be particularly directed to the 
services freely and gratuitously rendered by the members of committee. 
These gentlemen constitute a selected body of above 1,000 of the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland, and their assistance is not only of the greatest value in 
obtaining correct estimates of produce, but their co-operation stamps the 
statistical inquiry with an amount of on approbation, and lends to 
it a weight of agricultural influence, which have materially conduced to its 
success, 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
Tre Moniteur era the following monthly debtor and creditor account 


of the Bank o: 


DEBTOR. 
Capital of the Bank 
Reserve of the Bank 
Reserve of the Bank in 
landed property y 
Bank notes in circulation 512,432,000 0 


F. c. 
91,250,000 0 
12,980,759 14 


France, made up to the 10th of January :— 


CREDITOR. F. 
Cash in hand 184, 
Cash in the branch banks 118,426,113 
Commercial bills overdue 638,424 22 
Do. discounted, but not due, 
of which 86,060,607f. 


Ditto of the branch banks 95,505,550 0 
Bank notes to order 5,490,698 98 
Receipts payable at sight 4,089,108 0 
Treasury account-current, 
dit .-» 51,372,584 70 
Sundry accounts-current... 106,806,255 86 
Do with the branch banks 23,888,114 0 
Dividends payable 4,217,121 25 

Discounts and sundry in- 
2,815,713 77 


77c. were received from 
the branch banks. 235,755,409 97 
Ditto in the branch banks 210,939,492 0 
Advanced on deposit of 
bullion 
Do. by the branch banks 
Do. on French public secu- 





3,089,000 
1,661,700 


rities 40,802,236 
Do. by the branch banks 6,773,250 
Do. on railway securities 34,210,300 
Do. by the branch banks 11,146,600 
Do. to the State in 1848 60,000,00 
Discount of Treasury Bonds 
Government stock reserved 
Ditto disposable 
Hotel & furniture of the Bk. 
Landed 5 of the 

branch Danks  ..-..-000.00 
Expenses of the Bank 
Premium on the purchases 

of gold and silver 


terests 


Commission on deposits ... 4,353 95 
Re-discounted during the 


last six months 
Protested bills 


cooooo so 


1,738,733 2 
7,521 82 
8,972,000 40 


= 
— 


5,055,095 6 
108,863 93 


1,610,142 33 
F. 920,570,505 83 


Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, D’Arcourt. 


It a from this return that the following are the changes :—Coin 
and bullion, £7,984,400, decrease, £771,600 ; bills discounted, £17,867,800, 
increase, £1,161,200 ; notes in circulation, £24,317,500, increase, £603,300 ; 
treasury deposits, £2,054,900, decrease, £841,100; private deposits, 
£5,227,700, increase, £593,200 ; advances on French Government securities, 
£1,903,000, increase, £226,900 ; advances on railway securities, £1,814,200, 
decrease, £402,700. 

The decrease in the coin and bullion forms a very unfavourable feature. 
The last return exhibited an increase of £294,000, but this recovery is 
proved to have been merel sg mat G despite the large quantities of the 
precious metals purchased by the Bank of London and elsewhere. Simul- 
taneously with the decrease in the bullion, the notes in circulation have 
considerably augmented. The addition to the total of bills discounted is 
large, considering the high terms exacted by the bank. The diminution in 
the Government balances reduces this item to little more than two millions 
sterling, and indicates that the immediate resources of the treasury are 
limited. From the increase in the advances on French Government 
securities, it must be inferred that the bank continues to afford support to 
the current bourse speculation. Against this augmentation, however, must 
be set the decrease in advances on railway securities. Upon the whole, 
the position of the bank is shown to be less strong than at the date of the 
previous monthly balance sheet, 


F. 920,570,505 83 





TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. : 
Tue Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 30th of 
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November were issued on the 28th of December, and again realise the 
anticipations expressed as to the extent of business that might be ex- 
pected in the latter part of the year. Contrasted with the accounts 
for the month ending the 5th of December, 1854, they show the extra- 
ordinary increase of £2,151,351—every description of manufacture 
having, with some trifling exceptions, participated in the improvement. 
This result is especially satisfactory, since there is no reason to attri- 
bute it, on the one hand, to an undue spirit of speculation, or, on the 
other, to forced sales from commercial distrust. It is evidently in a 
great measure the result of our heavy expenditure in the East, where 
an increasing trade is rapidly developing itself, coupled with the im- 
pulses given to American orders by the European demand for bread- 
stuffs, and hence there is good ground to hope that it will be sustained. 
The following table exhibits the exact increase or decrease under each 
head :— 

: DecLaRED VALUE oF ExportaTIONs. 





Months ending Dec. 5th, 1854 - 
and Nov. 30th, 1855. ? 1854. 1855. Increase. | Decrease. 








Alkali—viz., soda... wee wee] £35,706 | £35,071 £— £635 
Beer and ale Sie ees > ae 81,617 102,053 20,436 = 

ek | cca eew sanke ai 39,348 54,587 15,239 
Candles eee eee wee wees 14,421 22,028 7,607 
bai ies weal age” aad 6,046 10,315 4,269 
Coalsandculm ... ... ... ...| 151,376 184,802 30,426 
Cordage and cables ... ... «.. 14,459 24,839 10,360 
Cotton manufactures ... ...  ...| 1,773,959 | 2,462,064 688,105 
Cotton yarn... ... 0 2. ose oee| 570,733 916,240 345,507 
Earthenware =... see ee eee 84,756 95,336 10,580 
TR es ee DF 35,865 88,157 2,332 
Glass manufactures ... ... .. 37,828 40,689 2,861 
Haberdashery and millinery ...| 153,386 215,620 62,234 
Hardware and cutlery ... ...| 290,921 261,241 — 
Leather ehh ED cen “wehkil Baa 86,553 113,305 26,752 
Linen manufactures ... ... ...| 300,109 386,148 86,039 
ee oe 80,465 83,268 2,803 
Machinery ... ... see ose coef 149,919 | 212,171 62,252 
Metals ... 1... see cee coe cee] = 940,890 | 1,180,415 | 239,525 
Oil and seeds... sce nee wee 63,767 44,792 — 

Painters’ colours, &c....  ...  «.. 24,969 28,758 3,789 
Sal 19,789 30,692 10,903 


PEEVE DTTTTI 


ii’: 


_ 
Bad 
$s 
a 


Silk manufactures... ... oss 57,856 100,702 42,846 
Silk, thrown =... wee nee vee] 15,936 17,110 1,114 
Silk, twist and yarn ... ... ... 18,145 15,993 —_— 


eee 


UE. ak ois, sh. oe" es oe re? _ 
BORO OEY... .00.....006..:000-—000.s000 39,771 51,439 11,668 
Sugar, refined .... 2. se see 6,738 6,124 — 

Wool, sheep or lambs wie 86,188 58,539 _ 
Woollen manufactures ... ...| 408,830 647,310 238,480 
Woollen yarn ©... ... «2 o2.| 159,429 216,452 57,023 
Unenumerated articles ... ...| 836,726 | 1,085,131 248,405 


> 
38 

















Total... ... s+ sce eae] 6,608,498 8,759,849 | | 





‘With regard to imported commodities, the chief feature continues to 
be a large increase in the arrivals of flour and rice. Sugar already 
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shows the effect of high prices by augmented imports and diminished 
consumption. The consumption of most other articles also has been 
moderate. Coffee, cocoa, spirits, wine, fruits, and spices, all exhibit a 
falling off. Tea and tobacco present a slight increase. 

Subjoined are the quantities of provisions, &c., imported and taken 
for home consumption :— 





Months ending Dec. 5th, 1854, aupectes. Meme Consumption. 


ond Kev, 80th, 1055. 1854. | 1855. 1854. 1855. 


Grain, wheat, qrs. ... 114,907 163,929 114,907 163,949 
Grain of other descriptions, ars. 153,238 761,314 153,238 161,314 
Indian corn, qrs. te den 69,241 73,379 69,241 73,379 
Flour and meal, ‘cwt.. 46,032 204,168 46,032 204,168 
Provisions—Bacon, ke. &e., owt. 85,269 3,626 Free. Free. 

Butter and cheese, cwt. ... 81,761 90,333 79,414 92,032 
Animals, No. iain ate. dae a 33,947 35,716 Free. Free. 

Eggs, No. ... ... «+ «+ «++| 6,354,600 | 5,369,800 | 6,364,600 | 5,384,800 
er 84,066 | 346,675 | 443,173 | 438,537 








Coffee, British, Ib. ... ... ...| 4,450,992 | 4,168,093 | 2,703,955 | 2,325,268 
Ditto, foreign, Ib. ... ... ...| 1,641,540 | 96,659 | 605,020 | 653,548 





Total coffee ... ...| 6,092,462 | 4,264,752 | 3,368,975 | 2,978,816 


—_— ee, ih 


Sugar— 
est India, cwt. ... ... «| 152,342 185,613 311,786 207,780 
Mauritius, cwt ‘os ty sha 37,495 113,682 68,045 132,608 
East India, cwt. ... 0... 62,978 69,889 62,251 40,043 
Foreign, cwt. ... ... + «| 219,260 | 203,062 | 513,487 | 245,369 


Total sugar... ...| 482,575 572,246 955,569 625,800 


Tea, Ib.... 22. cee eee eee oe] 6,508,556 | 3,811,844 | 5,304,604 | 5,418,954 
en eee 56,966 136,873 56,967 108,38 
Spirits, gallons ... ... ... «| 1,557,977 | 1,078,969 | 501,122 

Opinn’ = ee ae 565,517 

Opium, ese eee 7,219 7,798 
Tobacco, Ib. . see eee] 6,746,149 | 7,438,125 
Currants, fi sand raisins, ewt... 74,910 85,092 
Lemons “9 — — Sea 50,992 35,796 
Spices, Ib. ... =f «++| 1,508,854 598,066 
ee ere, ee 557 5,789 





hae. 28 betes OO o@p'— O28 coh 2 

















The following are the comparative imports and exports of raw 
material :— 


a> Gn he em Go oe f Oe a 








Months ending Dec. 5th, 1854, Imported. Exported. 


end Nov. 80th, 1655 1855. 1854. 1855. 


OO Ea ae 178,030 — _ 
Hemp, Cwt ... 20. soe coe ose 110,497 — — 
Bg Es... > c00..!k00..2 ene-.0e 161,264 52,422 198,754 | 
SO 518,638 90,531 107,796 
TD. ona; 008 sen, abe. 6,498,159 | 4,284,933 | 4,767,597 
GMT cen.” nae cen ee 3 114,573 — _— : 
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’ Of silk manufactures, the totals stand thus :— 





Months ending Dec. 5th, 1854, Imported. Home Consumption. 
er, Sa. i954. | 1955. | 1954 | 1855. 








Silk manufactures of Europe, lb.} 19,766 38,180 19,230 35,735 
Ditto of India, pieces eos] =.21,147 29,963 10,237 4,354 _ 

















In the imports of other goods there has been, on the whole, a ten- 
dency to restriction. Metals, timber, and hides, show a falling off. In 
glass manufactures there is an increase. Oils likewise present a large 
increase, with the exception of train and rapeseed. 


Banking and Commercial Lav, 


THE LAW OF CROSSED CHEQUES. 


WE return to this interesting subject. The case of Carlon v. 
Ireland, to which we referred in the last number of the magazine, 
came before the full Court in last term, and the whole of the 
Judges concurred that the law had been properly laid down at 
the trial. Unfortunately, the printed reports of what took place 
at the trial are very imperfect, and it would be difficult from 
them to say what was the law that was then laid down; but we 
are enabled now to give the judgments delivered by the Judges 
in the full Court, from the Law Times, a journal whose accuracy 
and expedition in these matters are unrivalled. They are as 
follows :— 


Judge Coleridge said—I am of opinion that no objection can be made to 
the direction of my Lord. It seems to me that the argument of Mr. James 
is grounded upon. a misapplication of the remarks of Baron Parke in 
Bellamy v. Majoribanks. In that case, the question was, what was a valid 
payment by a banker to set up against his customer; here the question is, 
whether the party took the instrument bond fide, and for value. When it is 
admitted that this was a negotiable instrument, the case is given up. It is 
true that the crossing may be regarded as a caution to the party who cashes 
it, and requires him to show that he gave consideration for it, and took it 
bond fide: but when that has been proved, the case is made out. To 
the obligation further, would destroy the aeqetionihty of the instrument. 

Judge Wightman said—lI agree that the effect of crossing the instrument 
may be to throw on the party who has taken it the onus of proving that he 
gave consideration for it, and took it bond fide; but it appears to me quite 
impossible to reconcile the perfect negotiability of the instrument with the 
restriction which Mr. James seeks to impose upon it. 

Judge Crompton said—I quite concur in the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer, q the observations made by Baron Parke in that case, where 
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the question was as to the responsibility of the banker to his customer ; and 
I think those observations are applicable to the present case, though not 
applicable in the way in which Mr. James has used them. As between 
the banker and his customer, the circumstance of the cheque being crossed, 
affords evidence of negligence on the part of the former, rendering him 
responsible to the latter. In the present case, it affords material evidence 
upon the question whether the defendant did or did not take it bond fide 
and for value. But Mr. James says the restriction must be carried further, 
by putting upon the person who cashes it the necessity of inquiring into the 
title of the holder. It seems to me, however, that that cannot be supported ; 
and that the right question was put to the jury. When it is admitted that 
this was a negotiable instrument, it is impossible to say that a different rule 
is to be applied to it from that which would be — to other negotiable 
instruments, and unless we are to overrule all the recent authorities, we 
must hold the direction right. At one time, indeed, it was held that in 
such cases the proper question was, whether the party taking the instrument 
had used reasonable care ; but afterwards, in several cases, that was held 
to be wrong, and it is now quite settled that the question is, whether he 
takes it bond fide and for value. It is also clear that, by crossing a cheque 
made payable to bearer, it is not prevented from becoming a negotiable in- 
strument; and for this reason, that it cannot at the same time be negotiable 
and not negotiable. 

- Lord Campbell C. J., said—I adhere to the view of the law which I 
took at the trial. I told the jury to consider whether the defendant took the 
cheque bond fide and gave value for it. It is allowed that the cheque was 
still payable to bearer, and that its negotiability was not affected by the 
crossing. That must beso. We cannot work impossibilities. A cheque cannot 
be at the same time payable to bearer and not payable to bearer. Thus, the 
question is the same as if the instrument had been a bank-note: and that 
is, whether it was taken bond fide and for a consideration—not whether it 
was taken with due care, and after inquiry into the holder’s title. Such was 
the old law of England. For a time there was a change and an innovation 
upon that old rule, but that innovation has since been corrected by various 
decisions in all the Courts; and the settled law now is, that the question to 
be considered in such cases is, whether the instrument was taken bond fide 
and for valuable consideration. My ruling in this case appears most unne- 
cessarily to have caused a great sensation in the mercantile community. It 
was supposed that I had altered, or attempted to alter, the law as to crossed 
cheques ; but what I laid down was no alteration of the law. I went by the 
decisions of my predecessors, and strictly in accordance with that of the 
Court of Exchequer in Bellamy v. Majoribanks, assuming the cheque to be 
still negotiable, but treating the crossing as a circumstance which must be 
considered by the jury in trying the question of bona fides, 

We cannot concur in many of the strictures the press has 
made on these judgments. It has been represented that they 
have the effect of destroying a well-established commercial 
custom, and that henceforth crossing a cheque is no protection 
at all. So far from these things being the case, it will appear, 
on an attentive examination of the judgments, that the Court 
has gone quite as far in supporting the custom as the bankers 
have in establishing it, and that the Court has struggled, and 
with great effect, to sustain the custom, and yet not to violate 
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the stamp laws, which, if literally applied, would altogether 
invalidate the practice of crossing cheques. 

It is a fact worthy of the consideration of those who find fault 
with the recent decision, to remember that, in the case in which 
the custom of crossing cheques has been discussed, the evi- 
dence as to what the custom really was has been conflicting. 
The bankers themselves have not agreed in their view of the 
custom, and each particular bank has had a practice of its own. 
On one point, however, bankers have always agreed, and to that 
extent, both the Court of Exchequer, in Bellamy v. Majoribunks, 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Carlon v. Ireland, have 
clearly sustained the custom—and that is, that a banker is jus- 
tified in refusing to pay a crossed cheque to any party but a 
banker; and the necessary consequence of this is, that the 
drawer of the cheque could not be sued for its dishonour, unless 
the proper course of presentment has been followed. The cheque 
may pass from hand to hand a thousand times, but ultimately 
must come through a banker, or good cause shown for a con- 
trary course. If a party has no banker, and no means of paying 
away a crossed cheque, he should decline to take it; but having 
taken it, he must submit to abide by the rules relating to it. 

Although bankers are justified in refusing to pay a crossed 
cheque to any party but a banker, yet it has never been decided 
that they would be responsible if they paid it to a party not a 
banker, and its value thereby got into wrong hands, provided 
they exercised an honest discretion on the subject. It is stated 
in the judgment of Judge Crompton, before referred to, that cross- 
ing would be an important consideration, but not conclusive. 

Suppose the custom to go no farther than this, it is a great 
protection to the public against the cash getting into wrong 
hands; and if that unfortunate event does occur, it furnishes 
an almost certain means of tracing the cheque until the delin- 
quent is reached. 

We regret, therefore, to see it represented that the ruling of 
the law courts has rendered crossed cheques entirely useless. 

It is plain that some of the public expect greater protection 
from crossing cheques than the custom can ever give them. If 
the cheque is only to be paid to the banker whose name is first 
crossed, all double crossed cheques must be rejected, because 
no banker could tell which name was written first. If there be 
only one crossing, that will not secure that the cheque shall be 
carried to the account of the payee, for some other party obtain- 
ing possession of the cheque may have an account with the same 
banker. Indeed, it is a common practice to name no particular 
person, but to fill up the cheque for-“ office,” “ house,” “ trade,” 
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the name of a ship, some particular account, a letter, or a figure, 
and yet to cross the cheque. 

If a discharge for a debt or evidence of a payment is more 
especially required, the cheque, in addition to being crossed, may 
(a penny stamp being affixed) be made payable to order. This, 
however, would not guard against what happeued in Carlon v. 
Ireland, which was a fraudulent transfer of the cheque by a party 
who had been entrusted with it for a special purpose. It is the 
misfortune of employers to suffer for the dishonesty of those 
they may employ. We know no means of protecting them, 
except the exercise of their own caution. 

The following remarks, by the editor of the Law Times, take 
another view than that of the generality of the writers to whom 
we have referred; but these remarks are not entirely accurate. 
Crossing a cheque is much more than a contrivance to save a 
receipt, as we have already shown. The making the cheque 
payable to order, and use of the penny stamp, would not secure 
that the cash should reach the payee, it would only secure that 
the cheque should be indorsed or purport to be indorsed by the 
payee, and for the genuineness of this indorsement the banker 
is not responsible. However, as we wish all parties to be heard, 
we give the remarks :— 


Lord Campbell’s ruling on the crossed cheque question has received 
the approval of the other judges. It could not be otherwise. It would bea 
er absurdity to permit a man to make a sum payable to b:arer, and 

y the same document to contradict that order by directing that *’ shall be 
paid only to A. B. If he desires that it shall be paid to A. B. aitne, why 
not so draw it? Why not do directly, what he desires to do indirectly ? 
The convenience and security of commerce is the pretence ; but it is only a 
pretence. The thing itself, that is the making of a cheque payable only to 
A. B., and not to anybody who may present it, is a very great security and 
convenience ; wherefore, then, not adopt it openly. In truth, because it 
would require a stamp. But is that stamp heavy. By no means. It was 
so formerly, but it is not so now. It is only one penny; surely security and 
convenience are cheaply purchased at the price of one penny per cheque. 
It is a tax that would scarcely be felt by the payers, while it would yield a 
large revenue. Crossing a cheque is only a contrivance to evade the penny 
stamp. The judges have rightly determined that the evasion does not effect 
its object. Let not the merchants complain, but respect the law and pay 
their pennies. 


MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS. 


Dec.—J. Cheetham, Manchester, spinner. 
Bond, Gregson, and Co., Manchester, spinners and manufacturers, 
J. Currie, Glasgow, grain mills, 
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Jan.—Palmer and Green, Lichfield, bankers. 
G. Greig and Co., London, Cape trade. 
W. Schenck, Dutch and Newfoundland trade. 


The above mercantile suspensions include those for December and 
January. It will be perceived that they are not of much importance, con- 
sidering the pressure continued to be experienced. The suspension of 
Messrs. Palmer and Green is alluded to in another part of the Bankers’ 
Magazine. In the cases of Messrs Greig and Uo., and Mr. W. Schenck of 
London, the liabilities range from £25,000 to £35,000 each, and the assets, 
it is expected, will prove small. 





WEST END CLEARING-HOUSE FOR THE CITY BANKERS. 


A PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING A BRANCH CLEARING-HOUSE, AT THE WEST END 


OF LONDON, FOR THE PRESENTATION OF BILLS, DRAFTS, &e., ON BANKERS AND 
PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS ; 


The labour and risk of which have been greatly increased, not only from 
the establishment of the London and County and the Royal British Bank 
branches, but from the rapid growth of the environs of the Metropolis. 
Such West End Branch to be to the City Bankers as the Western Branch 
is to the London and Westminster Bank. All the officers connected with 
the Branch to be selected and appointed by the chairman and committee of 
the private bankers, and to be in every respect subject to their authority. 
Whereby the employment of six clerks would, with less labour and risk, be 
able to discharge the usual duties of the whole staff of clerks which now 
daily leave the City for the same purpose, numbering about twenty-five. 
The system would be very simple, and the manner of conducting it cheap, 
and attended with less responsibility. The circuits upon which these cler 
would act would extend to and include Lambeth, Vauxhall, Milbank, West- 
minster, Pimlico, Knightsbridge, Bayswater, Edgware-Road, Paddington, 
and Hampstead Road. The following are the leading features of its ope- 
rations :—A clerk would call every morning at the City bankers to receive 
from them the remittances, which would contain all bills, drafts, bills for 
acceptance, &c. &c., to be conveyed to the Western Branch; they would 
then be sorted by the superintendent of the Branch, for presentation to the 
several districts in which they were domiciled, and the cash, drafts, &c., 
received in payment would be immediately paid by the superintendent into 
the Western Branch of the Bank of England, to the credit of the several 
City bankers ; and the unpaid bills, drafts, &c., with advice of the amount 
of cash credited to account, would be returned every afternoon before three 
o’clock to the several City bankers, thereby balancing each day’s transac- 
tions. By which arrangements the Western Branch would require no 
strong-room, little stationery, and no further accommodation than is usually 
afforded in the daily official routine. 

From the simplicity of the system of business, the cost of the Branch 
might be estimated, and not exceed £1,200 per annum, including salaries, 
rent, taxes, and incidentals. 

It is needless to enter into minute details of the system upon which the 
Western Branch of the London and Westminster Bank is conducted, as its 
practicability and excellence have been demonstrated by one-and-twenty 
years’ success. 
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COLONIAL BANK. 


Tue ordinary half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors of this bank 
was held on the 9th of January, at the London Tavern; Mr. C. Marryatt in 
the chair. ; 

The following report from the directors was presented, and read by the 
secretary (Mr. C, Calvert) :— 

“ The directors submit to the proprietors, in pursuance of the requisitions 
of the charter, the following statement of the debts and assets of the corpo- 
ration on the 30th June, 1855, which also exhibits the profit made during 
the half-year ending at that period, viz :— 


DEBTS, 


Circulation ... wits ~~ was oe «. £207,213 0 0 
Deposits and other liabilities vias ae j es 1,145,623 19 11 
ee ee .» 500,000 0 0 
Fund to meet bad debts... a “di ge os 960,206 8 7 
Profit ... ise “ee so len oa obe 21,086 2 11 


£2,025,048 12 5 


ee AD TR 
ASSETS, 


Specie sant Yanda wigs eek rte b-dneecs, sagk a <i l 
Due to the bank in the Colonies on bills discounted and 
purchased, including those past due... ans ou 
Due to the bank in the Colonies on cash credits and cur- 

rent accounts ant ere oie are wal --» 107,706 10 10 
Due to the bank in London on bills remitted, cash at 

bankers’, &c. ait ode ihe iat ahd -» 808,374 3 7 
Bank premises and furniture in London and the Colonies. 7,057 11 9 


808,707 4 11 


£2,025,048 12 5 


“In presenting the above statement, the directors have pleasure in being 
able to add, that the accounts of the half-year just ended, so far as they 
have come to hand, fully warrant the expectation that, when complete, they 
will exhibit as favourable results as those of the corresponding half of 1854. 
They, consequently, recommend that out of the profits of the half-year ending 
30th June, 1855, which, after making provision for doubtful current trans- 
actions, and for income tax, amount to £21,086 2s. lld., a dividend be 
declared of 2} per cent. (being at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum) on the 
the paid-up capital of the corporation, which will require £12,500, leaving 
£8,386 2s. 11d. to be added to the fund to meet bad debts, whereby it will 
be increased to £159,711 12s.6d. On the subject of the charter, the directors 
have to state that, in order to surmount certain legal technicalities which 
stand in the way of its simple renewal, they are advised that it will be 
necessary to apply to the a The preliminary notice has been 
given, and the directors confidently expect that, at the next half-yearly 


meeting, they shall be able to report that the necessary powers have been. 


obtained. 
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The Chairman observed that, with such a report, much of comment from 
him was not necessary, but it might not be altogether superfluous to remind 
the proprietors, that the profits of the last half-year had been the largest 
of any corresponding period since the year 1848. It was also gratifying 
to know, that the increase was not accidental, but was the result of a 
regular and continued improvement, which had been going on for several 
years past. At the last meeting, he had intimated that they might expect 
the renewal of their charter would be announced on the present occasion. 
He had been wrong in his expectation in this respect, but he had been so 
far justified in making the intimation, that the Board of Trade, with the 
President of which they had been in communication, had made no objec- 
tion. It was not until the question was referred to the law officers of the 
Crown, that any difficulty arose. At first it was thought that difficulty, 
which was of a technical nature, might be got over by obtaining the assent 
of the shareholders. 18,500 out of 20,000 shares had assented, there being 
two only of the shareholders dissentient ; but on further consideration, it 
was still found that to go to Parliament was the readiest way of overcoming 
the difficulty, and in so far as an act of Parliament would be better than a 
charter, the directors considered that this course, though entailing some 
delay and expense, would be the most advisable. The application would be 
made in the ensuing session, and as no opposition was anticipated, they 
might expect that at the next meeting, they would again appear as a corpora- 
tion, under the authority of a Parliamentary statute. As this was, therefore, 
probably the last meeting that would be held underthe original charter, it might 
not be out of place that he should make a few observations as to the past. 
They had had great difficulties to contend with, and had passed through an 
ordeal such as few similar institutions had had to encounter. They had not 
only had to bear their share in the difficulties arising from the monetary 
crises which periodically occurred in this country, but they had had to deal 
also with a state of society which had passed through a revolution such as 
no other community had ever experienced, except from political cireum- 
stances. They had had to contend with the various changes in the 
fiscal operations of this country, which had affected the interests. of 
our colonies, and the difficulties consequent upon those interests being 
made, as they too often were, the cheval de bataille with political parties 
here (hear, hear), and they had witnessed, as the consequences of these 
difficulties, many changes and great depression in the position of those 
colonies. They had seen two colonial banks fail altogether, and their capital 
wiped off. They had seen estates sold for half their value, and their pur- 
chasers ruined in the attempt to carry them on; and many of those estates 
afterwards wholly abandoned by their new proprietors in despair, It was 
not surprising, then, that in the attempt to carry on banking operations in 
countries so circumstanced, they should have incurred heavy losses ; but 
notwithstanding the difficulties to which they had been exposed, they had 
succeeded now, at the close of their charter, in paying off pretty well the 
whole of their losses. They had at least 90 ~ cent. of their capital clear, 
and were in possession of a business which produced a revenue of 8 per 
cent. upon the whole of their capital, and every prospect of a further 
increase. Under these circumstances, they might fairly anticipate that their 
new career under the act of Parliament would commence under favourable 
auspices, and that the future prospects of the company were anything but 
unsatisfactory. (Hear, hear.) He concluded by moving the adoption of 
the report, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Another resolution, confirming the dividend of £2 10s. per cent. for the 
half-year ending 30th June, clear of income tax, and payable on and after 
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the 15th inst., was also passed, after which the directors retiring by rota- 
tion were re-elected. 

A Proprietor moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and the board, and 
suggested that a sum should be annually set aside for the gradual liquida- 
tion of the losses. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, observed that the ques- 
tion of paying off the losses was merely one of time. The subject was 
under the consideration of the board, and in two or three years the object 
of the hon. proprietor would be accomplished. 

The meeting then separated. 





LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK. 


A GENERAL meeting of the proprietors of this bank was held on the 17th 
of January, at their offices in Princes-street, to receive the directors’ report 
for the half year ending the 31st December, to elect directors, and trans- 
act other ordinary business. Mr. Forster in the chair. The following re- 
port and statement of accounts was read by the secretary :-— 

The directors have again the pleasure of presenting to the shareholders 
the accounts of the bank, which show that the net profits realised durin 
the past six months, and the balance of £35,124 9s. 2d., brought forw 
on the 30th of June last, amount to £80,355 0s. 6d. By this result, the 
directors are enabled to declare a dividend at the rate of £12 10s. per cent. 
per annum, and a bonus of 14s. 3d. per share, and to carry the sum of 
£105 Os. 6d. to the credit of the guarantee fund, which now amounts to 
£160,853 13s. ld. The seats in the direction which become vacant on this 
occasion are those of James Lancaster, Esq., William Blount, Esq., 
Sir John M‘Taggart, Bart., M.P., John Joseph Silva, Esq., and Alder- 
man Sir George Carroll, all of whom offer themselves for re-election. The 
dividend and bonus, free from income tax, will be payable on and after 
Friday, the 25th inst. 


Liabilities and Assets, 


Dr. 

To capital paid up, viz., 60,000 shares at £10 each £600,000 0 
Amount due by the bank aii pane wins - 6,241,594 15 
Amount of “The Guarantee Fund,” 

30th June, 1855 eos eee £158,373 0 
Six months’ interest on ditto, at £3 
per cent. per annum ... coe 2,375 11 11 
—————-__ 160,748 12 
Undivided profit for the last half-year oi ae 35,124 9 
Amount carried to profit and loss account... . 92,106 9 


£7,129,574 6 10 


—_—. 
2 RTE 


Cr. 
By Exchequer bills and India bonds__... cor don 
Cash, loans, bills discounted, and other securities ... 6,280,073 15 2 
Building, furniture, &c., in Princes- 


£810,925 11 8 


street pate “an ooo --- £30,200 0 0 
« Ditto ditto in Pall-mall 8,375 0 0 
—— 38,575 0 0 


£7,129,574 6 10 
——— 
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Profit and Loss for the Half-year ending 31st December, 1855, 


Dr. 
To current expenses, proportion of building expenses, 
directors’ remuneration, bad debts, income tax, &c. £23,679 7 
Amount carried to profit and loss, new account, being 
rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due... 23,196 10 
Amount transferred to the credit of ‘“‘ The Guarantee 
Fund,” in addition to the above amount of 
£180,748 12s. 7d. ... wee pe oon ee 
Dividend account for the payment of half-a-year's 
dividend, at the rate of £12} per centum per annum 
upon £600,000, amount of paid-up capital upon 
60,000 shares... an 37,500 0 0 


105 0 


Ditto for the payment of a bonus of 14s. 3d. per share 42,750 0 0 


£127,230 18 6 


Cr. 
By balance brought down ... eee wee oes +. £92,106 9 4 
Undivided profit brought forward from last half-year 35,124 9 2 


£127,230 18 6 


The Chairman declared the dividend at the rate of £12 10s. per cent. 
& annum on £600,000, the amount of the paid-up capital, with a bonus of 

4s. 3d. a share, in addition, out of the net profits for the past year, and 
moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Borrodaile observed that on the credit side of the account there was 
an item, ‘“‘ Exchequer bills and India bonds, £810,925,” which was an in- 
crease of about £70,000 upon the account of last year. As, however, last 
year, these securities were at a premium, whereas they were now at a dis- 
count, he should like to know what was the actual difference of value, be- 
cause that difference might compensate for the difference in the sum of 
£7,000 or £8,000, which it appeared had not been realised in the present 
half-year’s profits, as compared with those of the previous half-year. Again, 
he saw that the item charged for current expenses, bad debts, &c., was 
£23,679, being £3,000 in excess of the same charge in the accounts of the 
last corresponding half-year. He should like to have some explanation on 
this point also. 

The Chairman, in reply, stated that the amount of Exchequer bills and 
india bonds having increased since the last accounts, an answer as to the 
relative value would: not apply to the whole of the amount, inasmuch as 
those which had been since purchased had been bought at the market rate 
of the time. In December last year (and proprietors would recollect that 
they were now dealing with the accounts for the year), Exchequer bills were 
at @ premium of 5s. and India bonds at a premium of 9s. In June and 
vy, owing to the money market —s comparatively easy, as compared 
with the previous December, Exchequer bills were at 13s, and 17s. premium 
ps ay ay and India bonds at 22s. premium—consequently, the half-year 
ending in June received the benefit of a considerable premium upon the 
bonds existing in their hands on the 31st December. Since that period, the 
character of the money market had much changed with regard to this class 
of securities, which had deteriorated in value considerably—the present price 
of Exchequer bills being 7s. to 8s. discount, and East India — to 7s, 
VOL. XVI. 
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discount. On this item of assets, therefore, there was a large depreciation 
in value, but which the directors thought was merely the reserve-of a good 
thing to come. (Hear, hear.) He. hoped and believed that the time was 
not for distant when these securities would again advance, and the share- 
holders reap the benefit. (Hear, hear.) He believed the proprietors were 
all aware that it was the practice of the board, in making up the accounts, 
to put down the securities at what they considered the fair value at the 
period. In estimating their value, therefore, they had not to take into 
consideration the rate at which they might have been purchased, their value 
being the amount at which they were set down—viz., the market price of 
the day. The item of current expenses combined several different charges, 
such as clerks’ salaries, which varied from time to time, the practice being 
to take into consideration the length of service, merit, and ability of the 
several officers just previous to the termination’ of each year, and fix the 
salaries accordingly. It also included a sum for the alterations and 
additions made to the back premises, a part of which the directors thought 
ought to be charged to current expenses, and another part added to the 
building account, which they would observe was put down at £30,000, and 
which the board proposed to liquidate by carrying annually a sum of £1,000 
to the debit of current expenses. There was also the income tax, which, as 
they knew, had been increased last year. The hon. proprietor might be 


assured that the increase in this item had not dow from bad debts, in 
which, during both the last half-years, they had been extremely fortunate. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wilson suggested that if the report of that morning, that Russia had 
accepted the terms of peace offered, should turn out to be well-founded, the 
value of their securities would stand at a much higher figure, and their 
= would show much larger. Hon. proprietors ought not, therefore, to 


eel depressed at the bonus not being so much by a shilling or two as they 
might have expected. ; 

In reply to observations from Deputy Corney, 

The Chairman said that the premises were leasehold, at a rental, and were 
held for about forty-two years longer. That was the reason that their cost 
was charged by annual instalments as a debit on current expenses, instead 
of being put down as a continuous asset. They had let off to the extent of 
£500, and expected to let more. (Hear, hear.) Hon. proprietors would 
recollect that they were paying 2} per cent. more in the shape of dividend 
this year than last. Then it was 10, and now it was 124 per cent. Takin 
dividend and bonus together, they were paying 20§ per cent., which he di 
not think bad banking. (Hear, hear.) a 

The motion was then agreed to, and the directors retiring by rotation 
were re-elected, after which thanks were voted to the Chairman and Mr, 
Pollard, the manager, and the meeting then separated. 





LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of this bank was held on the 
16th of January, at the bank, Lothbury, the Lord Mayor in the chair. The 
Secretary read the following report and balance-sheet for the half-year :— 
The directors have the pleasure to i that, after making provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, paying the income tax, setting apart £2,000 
towards the new buildings in Lothbury and Bloomsbury, and presenting 4 
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gratuity of 10 per cent. on their salaries to all the officers of the establish- 
ment, the net profits of.the bank for the.last half-year amount to 
£78,494 8s. 5d., which, added to £7,725 16s. 9d., the unappropriated profits 
of the preceding half-year,.make.a total.of £86,220 5s. 2d... Out of this 
sum, the directors have allowed interest on the rest or surplus fund, at’ the 
rate of 5 ang cent., and they now declare a dividend to the shareholders at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per. annum,.and also a bonus of 5 per cent. upon the 
paid-up capital. After these payments are made, there is a i«'ance of 
£2,773 Os. 4d. to be transferred to the rest or surplus fund, ~iach now 
amounts to £144,109 19s. 4d. The directors who go out by rotation are, 
William Haigh, Esq., Joseph Esdaile, Esq., and John Stewart, Esq., all of 
whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 


London and Westminster Bank, 31st December, 1855, 
Dr. 
To proprietors for paid-up capital eo we --» £1,000,000 0 
Amount due by the bank on deposits, circular notes, 
&e. ses Gee ibe ° 8,744,095 5 


Rest or surplusfund ... 00... 0 us cece «287,889 14 
Balance of profit and loss account... se ove 7,725 16 
Net profits of the past half-year ... eos eee 78,494 8 


£9,968,205 5 


Cr. 
By Government stock, Exchequer bills, Exchequer bonds, 
and India bonds oo £1,949,074 13 1 


Other. securities, including bills discounted, loans to 
customers, &c. nee et side ite e+ 7,171,274 10 9 
Cash in hand .., aon soe eee oes ove 847,856 1 3 


£9,968,205 5 1 


Profit and Loss, 


Dr. 
To total expenditure of the seven establishments, includ- 
ing rent, taxes, salaries, stationery, &c., with a 
gratuity of 10 per cent. on their salaries to the 
officers of the establishment oon om -» £29,891 14 
Amount set towards the new buildings in Loth- 
bury and Bloomsbury eee eee att cos 2,000 0 
Payment of the dividend now declared, at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, for the last half year on 
the paid-up capital of £1,000,000 ...  — .. ane 30,000 0 
Bonus of 5 per cent. on the capital ... tee ace 50,000 Q 
To rest or surplus fund :— 
Amount on Ist July, 1855... ry £137,889 14 2 
Interest on ditto, at 5 per cent. ... 3,447 4 10 
Balance of profit and loss account 2,773 0 4 
144,109 19 4 


£256,001 13 8 
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- Cr. 
By rest or lus fund 2... = sen ae ee eee 
Balance of profit and loss account on the 30th June, 
1855 ... won eve eee a06 
Gross profits of the last half-year, after 
income tax, and making provision for 


£137,889 14 2 


“os 7,725 16 9 
ving the 
ad and 


doubtful debts ooo coe ae eee 


110,386 2 9 
£256,001 13 8 


By balance of unappropriated profits brought down ... £144,109 19 4 


The dividend and bonus (without deduction of income tax) will be in 
course of payment on Monday, the 21st inst. 


The Chairman said he must, in the first place, remark how happy he was 
to see the room so well filled by shareholders, as it afforded evidence that the 
company felt increasing interest in the business of the establishment. He 
had but very few words to add to the report which had been laid before the 
meeting. Their business had steadily increased in every department. The 
new branch at Temple-bar.seemed to promise all that was expected from it; 
and he was happ to tell the meeting that in all departments they had had 
a prosperous half-year. It was important that he should state from that 
chair, what it would be most interesting for every one present, as well as 
the public to learn, that notwithstanding the war, trade seemed to flourish. 
(Cheers.) Failures had, — the omy half-year, been fewer than usual ; 
and, in spite of the pressure which the high rate of money, during the last 
portion of the half-year, must necessarily have brought to oe upon all en+ 
gaged in trade, the losses of the bank had been rather below than above 
the average amount. This was a satisfactory feature, showing, as it did, 
that the trade of the country rested on sound principles, and was entirel 
unaffected by the war. They were enabled to pay a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 3 per cent for the half-year for 
the usual interest on capital, and a bonus of 5 per cent. This, with the 
dividend of 7 per cent. in the previous half-year, made a total of 15 per 
cent. for the past year. The mt dividend of 16 per cent. per annum 
arose from a general and ual increase in the business of the establish- 
ment in all its branches. They would have no reason to fear any rival es- 
tablishment, so long as the bank was conducted on sound principles, as the 
report and accounts showed that it was at present, but must continue to ad- 
vance and p r. Even when the war had ceased, and the rate of interest 
was lowered, they might, he thought, still look forward to the maintenance, if 

ot to the augmentation, of their present dividends. That opinion was 
‘ounded, not on the average rate of money at present, but on the average of 
the last year. It must be remembered, that at the beginning of the last 
half-year, the rate of interest was very low, that charged by the Bank of 
England from June to September being only 3} per cent. (hear, hear); 
and, therefore, the high rates by which they were now profiting, only came 
into operation towards the end of the half-year. With these observations, 
he begged to move that the report be a nme 29 printed, and circulated 
among the proprietors. If any proprietors desired to obtain additional in- 
formation, he should be happy, if, possible, to afford it. , 

~ Mr. Tite, M.P., seconded the motion. He must, he said, congratulate 
the meeting, as well as the directors, on the continued advance in the 
business of the bank. At the corresponding period of 1855, the deposits 
amounted to £7,771,000; whereas, at the present time, they reached the sum 
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of £8,744,000; showing an increase of a million in the working of one year, 
This increase was the more gratifying on account of the formation, in the 
interval, of the new banks, and the exertions naturally made by their con- 
ductors to obtain for them a share of public favour. He was very glad to 
perceive that they were rapidly approaching the termination of the rest 
question—£144,109 having been ady accumulated under that head; 
probably, in the next half-year, if they were fortunate in their business, the 
account would be raised to £150,000—the amount at which it had been 
understood that it should remain. (Hear.) 

Mr. Crouch said the company had a very large amount invested in build- 
ings and _— of which no notice was taken in the balance-sheet, and he 
thought the proprietors ought to have some information as to their value. 
Although they were in the receipt of large dividends, it should be recollected 
that there were junior banks paying still higher dividends. With such an 
increase of deposits, they ought not to allow themselves to be outrun with 
tespect to dividends. 

_ Mr. Templeton observed that the amount invested by the company in Go- 
vernment securities had been increasing from year to year, and that there had 
been a corresponding increase in the cash in hand. The former now amounted 
to nearly £2,000,000, while the latter was about £1,000,000. Of course, the 
great object of this acumulation was to command means of meeting, at any 
moment, any possible claim on the bank. He thought, however, that caution 
might be carried too far. For the money invested in Government securities 
they received, perhaps, on the average, 34 per cent. It was a well-known 
fact that they were receiving deposits at all the branches at 5 per cent., 
and therefore they were losing 1} per cent. upon what was needlessly in- 
vested in Government stock. He did not see why they should receive only 
33 _ cent. when they might safely obtain 7 per cent. 

he Chairman said, with regard to the observations of the last nee 
he would observe, that the first principle on which a bank must be con- 
ducted, if it were to be managed with advantage to the shareholders, was 
that of taking care that all the money deposited should be ready to be paid 
on demand. (Hear.) Unless that were the] highest principle of action with 
the board, they would receive no deposits, and what was more, they would 
would not deserve to receive any. (Hear, hear.) The next principle should 
be to give the greatest amount of accommodation that was consistent with 
safety; and if these two objects were combined with sagacity, judgment, 
and prudence, they would p anil be able to pay, as they were doing at 
present, a good dividend. (Cheers.) With regard to the amount of Go- 
vernment stock, it had been the practice in that bank to show in the accounts 
how much of such stock was held. Unlike other banks, they had separated 
their cash in hand from the Government stock, to enable the public to form 
& correct opinion as to the stability of the bank. The bank was now one of 
i great importance. He believed it had actually become a compétitor 
With its great neighbour over the way (the Bank of England), with whom 


it was on the best of terms. The he peg had, he was informed, that 


day advanced beyond what was stated in the accounts to the amount of 
£9,000,000; but if there should be the slightest suspicion on the part of 
the public that the directors were imprudent, and were seeking a high rate 
of interest, and losing sight of that which was the foundation of all credit, 
it was impossible to say what injury might not arise to the establishment. 
(Hear, hear.) The directors did not aim at making large and undue profits, 
but sought for profit combined with adequate security. (Cheers.) With 
regard to the reserve fund, he would remark that when it had reached 
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£150,000, it would be for the proprietors to say whether it should remain 
at that amount, or be increased. An honourable proprietor had made an 
observation with regard to plant. By that term, he (the chairman) ‘under- 
stood desks, books, papers, and so on. They had no such item in the account, 
because, happily, everything was paid for. The house in which they met, 
which was a freehold, was set down as an asset at £40,000. The house at 
Temple-bar, which was also a frechold, would stand as an asset by-and-by ; 
and the directors would probably ask for an annual grant of about £500 for 
the purpose of cheapening the purchase of that new establishment, 

In reply to a question, the chairman added that the premises at Temple- 
bar were not paid for out of profit, but out of capital. He also stated that 
the directors regarded the rest simply as a defence of capital. After some 
remarks from Mr. Moxon, on the present state of banking in London, 

Mr. Hadow asked whether the City and other establishments of the bank 
were paid for out of the subscribed capital of £1,000,000. 

The Chairman replied in the affirmative, adding that they were not set 
down as assets at prime cost, but at very much reduced prices. 

In reply to some observations by a proprietor, on the subject of retiring 
allowances to the company’s officers, of which he deprecated the increase, 

The Chairman said he thought the matter had better be left in the hands 
of the directors. That they were not bad or illiberal masters was, he ob- 
served, evident from the fact that not a single individual had gone from that 
establishment to any of the new banks. (Hear, hear.) ith regard to 
these new banks, he would observe that no board in London were more 
desirous to meet the public wants than they (the directors) were. Their 
object was to do a fair amount of business at an average risk, and he 
trusted that the respectability of the establishment, as shown by the accounts, 
would cause a continued increase of business, notwithstanding the efforts 
of new and rival institutions. 

The report was then adopted. 

The retiring directors having been unanimously re-elected, upon the motion 
of Mr. Moxon, the thanks of the meeting were presented to the directors for 
their services during the past half-year. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment on behalf of the board. 

It was also resolved, that the thanks of the meeting be presented to 
= oo gha the general manager, to the manager, and the other officers of 

e 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of this bank was held on the 
21st of January, at their offices, 38, Old Broad-street ; Mr. J. J. Cummins 
in the chair. 

The following report of the board of directors was read by the secretary 
of the company :— 

“The state of commercial depression noticed by the directors in the last 
annual report continued in the Australian colonies with very little improve- 
ment up to the close of the half-year now rted on, ending 30th June 
last, and has required, on the part of the bank, the constant exercise of a 
pradent and careful restriction of its advances. This policy, while it has 
tended in some degree to diminish profits, has doubtless protected the bank 
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from losses, to which it would otherwise have been exposed. The reserves 
made by the bank to recover bad and doubful debts, considerably exceed the 
utmost estimate of. probable loss. The directors have much pleasure in 
expressing their entire approbation of the vigilant care exercised over all 
the affairs of the bank by the inspector, and of the efficient and prudent 
manner in which the local directors, managers, and officers generally, have 
discharged their respective duties to the bank. The advices received from 
the branches, since the half-yearly accounts were made up, reach down to 
the 18th October, and are more cheering in their character. General trade 
is evidently recovering its former activity ; internal improvements are — 
where vigorous] gene the agricultural prospects are good, and the 
supplies of gold fully sustained, while new and valuable discoveries con- 
tinue to be reported. The directors proceed to submit the statement of ac- 
counts for the six months now reported on, which presents an amount of 
net profits £119,988 16s. 9d., from which £9,050 15s. 6d. has been deducted 
for income tax paid, leaving £110,938 1s. 3d. for division. This admits of 
£110,700 being appropriated for the purpose of dividend to apply as interest 
on the paid-up capital; and the same will furnish a dividend by way of 
interest at the rate of 133 per cent. for the half-year, being at the rate of 
27 per cent. per annum on the amount paid up in respect of each share in 
the capital of the company, payable in London, free of income tax, on the 
12th of February next, and in the colonies with the addition of income tax as 
soon as the inspector shall fix after the receipt of advices.” 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets, at the Branches, on the 30th June, 
and at the London Office, on 31st December, 1855. 


LIABILITIES. 


Circulation ... woe see woo seo coe -- £465,919 0 

Deposits coe sco Sao coe coe eos -.- 2,854,401 19 

Bills payable and other liabilities eas 18 «. 534,442 2 

Balance of undivided profits se ae nas 119,234 0 

Reserve fund, invested (as per contra). £200,000 0 0 

Paid-up capital =... eee wee 820,000 0 0 
1,020,000 0 


£4,993,997 2 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS, 


Balance of undivided profit at June, 1855 Mie £131,295 19 5 
To which are now to be added the profits 
of the past half-year, ending at the 
branches 30th June, and at the London 
office on 31st. December, 1855 --- £119,988 16 9 
Deduct :—Income tax paid for half-year, 
on the average of the last three years 9,050 15 6 
———————_ 110,988 1 3 


£242,234 0 8 
Amount of interest paid to proprietors at Midsummer, 1855 123,000 0 0 


Balance of undivided profit at this date ... oe = wees 119,234 0 8 
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ASSETS. ; 
Specie on hand, including bullion and cash balances... £1,536,217 2 11 
Bank premises and other propert; wos = poi 44,563 5 4 
Bills receivable, Government stock, and other securities. 3,213,216 14 4 
Investment of reserve fund, New Three per Cents. (late 

Three and a Quarter)... rae ose ose -. 200,000 0 0 


£4,993,997 2 7 


RESERVE FUND. 
As reported at June, 1855... one _— ve -- £200,000 0 0 


The Chairman then addressed the meeting as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen, it 
is always more agreeable for us to meet our proprietors when we have 
some increase of dividend to give them, than when we have ée¢ announce to 
them a diminution of its amount. But I think that when you recollect that 
just this time twelvemonths we stated to you that we apprehended con- 
siderable distress in the Australian colonies, and also that it was our deter- 
mination to look to the security of the bank by a cautious and prudent 
course of proceeding, those of you who are acquainted with the results of 
recent commercial transactions in the colonies will see that we had good 
reason for making that announcement; and all who look at these accounts, 
and more especially at one item to which I will specially call your attention, 
will find very clear evidence that we have been cautious and restrictive. 
(Hear, hear.) The special item to which I refer is that of our circulation, 
amounting to £465,919. Now, it would have been perfectly easy for this 
bank to have more than doubled. that circulation of its notes; but we have 
felt it our duty to abstain from purchasing gold at a time when gold was at 
a price at which it could not profitably be brought into this country; and, 
of course, our circulation was proportionably diminished. There was one 

rtion of the half-year during which it was eg agguees to buy gold, and 

ring it into this country with anything like a fair profit, es the bank, 
under those circumstances, had gone on cautiously, upon the principle that 
has been stated to you. I am now about to mention a fact which pressed 
itself upon the consideration of every member of your board of directors. 
During the last few months, we have received by almost every arrival 
accounts of failures in the colonies, with this additional information—that 
this bank had incurred no loss, with cne exception, and that exception 
referred to a sum of only about £280. (Cheers.) Assuredly, if we had not 
during that period restricted our operations, we should not have so gratify- 
ing an announcement to make. In saying this, I am but re-echoing the 
statement contained in our report, that if a restriction of our business pro- 
duced some diminution of our profits, it has, on the other hand, protected 
us against losses. (Hear, hear.) I make no comment on any other estab- 
lishment ; I am here only speaking of our own operations; and I believe 
we have consulted your interests in giving to our inspector, a year ago, & 
warning to conduct the business of the bank with that caution which we 
have continued to exercise up to the present time, and which we certainly shall 
continue to exercise so long as we believe it to be for the interest of the bank 
that we should do so. (Hear, hear.) By grasping at large profits, with a 
risk of losses, we should not be fulfilling our duty to the proprietors. I 
shall now dismiss that subject with these few observations; but I shall, of 
course, be prepared to answer any question, so far as I can, which may be 
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put to me with respect to it. We have alluded in our report to the 
cheering prospects of the Australian colonies. I have no doubt but 
ntlemen in this room, well acquainted with the subject, will confirm, 
m the advices they have themselves received, the statement we have put 
forward upon that point; but, at the same time, I would not have you to 
suppose that an immediate return of ay ce in the colonies will produce 
an immediate advance in banking profits, use merchants are now acting 
more exclusively on their own resources, and the caution which they practise 
will probably os continued even after the return of general p rity. 
I may also add, that every bank is now exposed toa greater degree of com- 
petition than heretofore existed. With these facts before me, I could not 
pretend to discharge my duty to this meeting, if I oo of the ‘ cheering 
rospects ’ strictly as regards any immediate rise in ing profits. But 
Fao believe, that with the increasing prosperity of the colonies, banking 
profits will legitimately increase ; and I look forward to the establishment 
of a larger banking connection with those new and growing communities 
than any that has yet existed. I do not know that upon the present occasion 
Ihave anything further to add to the observations I have just laid before 
you. It has been the study of your directors, from the very commencement 
of this bank, to convey to the minds of the proprietors the. actual state of its 
affairs, without exaggerating the prospects of its property, or concealing = 
change in its position which may have taken place. (Hear, hear.) You 
know that we have gone on up to the present moment pying not only as 
large, but larger dividends, than any other bank, an ee nothing to 
diminish or impair the relative position which this bank occupies in com- 
parison with similar establishments in the colonies. Before I conclude, I 
may mention, because it is a very serious fact, that the sum we have had to 
pay for income tax has sensibly trenched on the amount of your dividends, 
hat is not, of course, the fault of the directors ; and I believe there are none 
of us who, as loyal subjects, bearing in mind the position of the political 
world, will regret the charge we have thus incurred. (Hear.) But when I 
tell you that we have actually paid more than £50,000 to the Government 
for income tax, you will see what the extent of our profits must have been. 
(Hear, hear.) will now move that the report which has just been read, 
be adopted and printed, and circulated for the information of the proprietors.” 
(Hear, hear.) : , 

A. Proprietor seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson said, that twelve months ago the directors had 
informed the shareholders that the profits of the preceding six months had 
amounted to £173,000, and that they proposed to lay aside £50,000 to meet 
contingencies ; and it was afterw stated at the meeting six months ago, 
that only £6,000 or £7,000 of that latter sum had been actually employed. 
Now, it appeared that if a sum of £12,000 were taken from those £50,000, 
the dividend might be maintained at its former amount of 15 per cent. for~ 
the half-year; and he would suggest to the directors whether it would not 
be desirable that they should so fix the dividend. He could see no reason 
why that course should not be adopted, and it was needless to observe, that 
it was one which must prove satisfactory to the shareholders. 

The Chairman said that he had first of all to state that the board of direc- 
tors had gravely considered what was the reserve which they should hold 
against future bad debts. It should be recollected that during the last half- 
year they had trenched on the balance of undivided profits, for the purpose 
of paying the income tax. They had done that because the sum set apart 
asa protection against loss was greater than. seemed needful. at sum. 


That 
being deducted, from the balance of undivided profits, left about £8,000 in 
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their hands, under that head, after the payment of the last dividend. To 
that sum they at present added £238, not more; and he believed the meet- 
ing would not hold it prudent that they should diminish it. The proprietors 
would recollect that their principle had been to divide the profits of the half- 
year as nearly as they could within the half-year, carrying a small sum to 
the credit of undivided profits. If that sum should at any time grow up to 
such a magnitude that the proprietors might think it would not be desirable 
to leave it unreduced, the Sistows would of course be prepared to diminish 
it. But until it should have so grown up, he did not think it would be pru- 
dent to touch it. With respect to the reserve for bad debts, he had to ob- 
serve, that after having deducted every debt known to be bad, they were at 
present able to state that they held a sum of rather more than £50,000 as a 
reserve for future contingencies. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion for the adoption, printing, and circulating of the report, was 
unanimously agreed to. 

A resolution was afterwards unanimously adopted, fixing the dividend at 
134 per cent. for the half-year. 

Captain E. Lawson moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was 
unanimously carried, and after the compliment had been acknowledged, the 
meeting separated. 


Communications, 


PROVING BILL OF EXCHANGE AGAINST SEVERAL ESTATES. 


Sir,—Will you kindly inform me on the following point P— 

A tradesman, A, draws a bill upon B, which B accepts, and A pays it to 
me for yates received ; but, before the bill matures, B makes an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors, and A is likely to be in a similar position. 
Now, what I wish to know is, whether I have a claim upon doth estates ; or, 
in other words, supposing I put in a claim upon B’s estate, and get a divi- 
dend, have I a legal claim upon A for the remainder ? 

An answer to the above will oblige— 

An Enquirer. 
Sheffield, November 28th, 1855. 


{Our correspondent has a claim against both estates.) 





HOURS OF CLOSING ON SATURDAYS. 


§Sm,—Permit me to ask, have the English and Scotch Bankers, or either, 
yet adopted the long-talked-of alteration in the hours of closing on Satur- 
days—say at twelve or one o’clock P 

this country, the matter has not been taken up so warmly as it should 
— been, nor do I think it has received that degree of consideration which 
it deserves. 

The Times and all the other leading journals have strongly advocated the 

boon that a half-holiday on Saturday would confer upon all classes; 

and as there can be no doubt of both the moral .and social good of the 

measure, what other class in the community, than bankers—from their 

ition, their general and acknowledged intelligence—could so well assist, 

by their own example, in forwarding a movement that would have such a 
wide-spread and useful effect P 
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Of the six days in the week, there is none so late, or so’ much a day of 
toil to the Irish bankers, as Saturday. That is the day Government re- 
quires the circulation-return to be made up; and as itis the object of each 
banker to exchange all the notes of his: brother banker for his own, unfor- 
tunately the rule is, not to close those exchanges until after close of busi- 
ness, which, in large towns, protracts the work from two to four hours, on 
that day, beyond any other. Having often been unable to leave, or go to 
dinner, for three or four hours after the bank had closed, I write as one 
= has felt the inconvenience, and as one that could appreciate the 

ange. 


I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
17th Dec, 1854. A SvusscriBer anp-AN IrtsH Banker. 





BANKERS’ CLERKS’ SALARIES. 


Sir,—As the new year is axprosshing, oad the bank meetings coming on, 
I think it a favourable opportunity to draw the attention of our employers 
to our remuneration. The prices of all kinds of provisions are much increased 
during the last three years, as well as our families; and I think no argument 
that can be used will be more formidable than the following, which exhibits 
the difference in prices’ between 1852 and the present time. In my humble 
opinion, a married man with an income of £130 a year in 1852, was as well 
off as one with £200 a year at the present time. 


1852. 1855. 
Supposed income .., £130 oo» «£160 
No income-tax, nes £10 13s. 4d., or above one- 
third of advanced salary. 
s. d, 
Flour, per stone ents 
Beef, the best, per Ib. ... 
Mutton ss wa 
Coals, per cwt. 
Raw sugar, per lb. 
Lump ,, 
Dip candles 
Mould 


and 6d. 
and 5d. 


2 pop 


ROAOWAALARK BOD & 
it bit 


Soap is sep nd ees 
The price of all clothing is much advanced. 

Having always kept an accurate account of my expenditure, the above are 
not 1 ie ll at real facts. . 

In raising the salaries of juniors, our employers would do well to remember 
the great difference income tax makes to them. Suppose a clerk now has 
£140—he has been paying £5 16s. 8d. a year for income—and he is raised 
to £160, he will then have to py £10 13s. 4d,, or one-quarter of his 
advance. I much wish you would still grant the favour I asked last year— 
namely, to devote half a page monthly of your magazine for the insertion 
of those firms who may considerately pay this heavy tax for their clérkes 
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I am sure, if the example were once set, most of our employers would con- 
sent to relieve us of this great burden. 
ing you for having so often advocated our cause, 
I am, sir, your obliged servant, 
A Marrisp Banker’s CLERK. 


[This was received too late for insertion last month.] 





THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR CURRENOY LAWS. 


Sir,—The pages of your magazine is the most natural place for the dis- 
cussion of the Bank Charter Act, and the currency question, and the impar- 
tial manner you admit articles and letters of various shades of opinion will, 
doubtless, tend to have the subject well ventilated. 

It appears to me that the working of the Bank Charter Act is unneces- 
sarily mixed up with the doctrine of an exclusive paper currency; and 
because many of the objectors of the former fly to the advocacy of the 
latter, those who see faults in Peel’s Act are often argued with as if they 
were disciples of Attwood, Spooner, and Caird. For my part, I can con- 
ceive of no greater absurdity than the notions of these gentlemen ; and if 
they be not convinced by what has already appeared in your pages, their 
conviction may be considered hopeless. 

The Bank Act is, however, a fair matter for discussion. And as far as 
the Act applies to the Bank of England, I believe it is based on a good and 
healthful principle. The notes of ‘the bank being a legal tender, it is only 
reasonable they should be preserved as far as possible from fluctuation in 
value, and their convertibility always secured. This has hitherto been 
done. The year 1847 has often been referred to as a period when the 
act failed, but even at that time it has been shown that the interference 
of the Government was unnecessary, except so far as to allay unjust panic, 
for none of the £2,000,000 of notes allowed were ever issued. But sup- 
posing the whole reserve of notes to have been exhausted, still the conver- 
tibility of £6,000,000 of notes was secured, and before such a sum could be 
drawn out in exchanging notes, the Bank would have had an opportunity 
of realising the many public and private securities she held, and would 
doubtless have obtained a large amount of gold in the process. 

The act has been blamed for causing the fluctuations in the value of 
money; but this is palpably absurd; and the business experience of those 
who make the charge must teach them that whatever is abundant is cheap, 
and what is scarce is dear ; and this is particularly the case with money, as 
it is entirely unproductive when unemployed. The Bank can no more con- 
trol its value in the long run, than it can control the corn or cotton markets. 
What the act does, is to make the Bank keep a fate look out a-head than 
it otherwise might do. ‘But supposing the Bank to be unshackled, the same 
state of things, and perhaps worse, would occur. When the Bank coffers 

ld, its representative (notes)-is let out at low rate; and when 
the bullion Siminis inishes—as it must do, when the balance of trade is against 
us—the rates are raised and the screw applied. This is done for the Bank’s 
own safety. Has not the Bank of France done the same thing? How, 
then, can the act be blamed ? 

- I see a complaint from your Lincoln correspondent that the price of gold 
is fixed ; and he asks why the foreign merchant is not made to buy it at the 
market price. There js a great delusion on this part of the question. The 
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foreigner just sells his goods for as much gold as he can get for them. He 
makes his bargain for pounds sterling, and the purchaser must be prepared 
to pay him what he bargains to give. If any object to this simple mode of 
doing business, they have the remedy in their own hands. Let them offer 
a cargo of coals, or any other merchandise, for the foreign articles they 
uire. 
Tt is also held up by some as a mystic evil, that the Bank should be com- 
lied to take gold ata fixed price. Now, this is no injury to the Bank, and 
it is a great public convenience, and — the desideratum which some 
cry out for, viz., a Government office for the deposit of gold, to receive notes 
in exchange; for the Bank does not buy the gold—it only gives you a note, 
promising to pay you the gold when demanded—that is all. The act does not 
fix the price of gold ; it only fixes the weight of the sovereign. And should 
the Bank have to buy gold for its own purposes, it buys it not with money, 
but with securities; and in this respect it is placed on the same footing as 
any other bank or private firm. 

The act, as far as it relates to country banks, appears to me very faulty, 
for there is no principle implied in its application, except it be to crush the 
tirculation of all notes save those of the Bank of England. Now, this is 
unjust to bankers and injurious to many districts of the country. It is 
unjust, because some banks are allowed to issue notes and others are not, 
and the extent of the circulation is fixed on data, no pues being had 
to the capital of the ‘bank, and no ee being made for its increased 
business and requirements. As Mr. L. Levi says, “the issue of promissory 
notes by a banker to his customers is a private transaction,” and the 
Government has no right to interfere. As well might the deposits, credit 
balances, and drafts on London, be limited as the issue of notes. The 
country circulation may be called a local-one, and may be carried on with 
safety, just as much so as the note circulation in Scotland and Ireland. I 
quite agree, after twenty years’ experience and observation, with the remark 
of your correspondent ‘‘ D”—that a bank cannot increase its circulation at 
will, - Its extent depends on the degree of confidence placed in the bank, 
and if the public are satisfied as to the m: ment and solvency, the notes 
will pass freely, but not out of the district where the bank is placed. Some 
of the banks in large towns have voluntarily adopted the Bank of England 
notes. This is done because their own notes were of little use—the notes 
issued in the morning often came back in the exchange in the afternoon. 
Thus, we find the b in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Newcastle, 
nearly all issuing bank notes. But when banks have branches in country 
districts, their own circulation would be less troublesome, more convenient, 
and more profitable. * 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the Bank Act is objectionable as 
— the country banks, and ought to be entirely repealed; but as it 

ects the Bank of England it gives the public a security that the interests 


of this great mone nation will not be jeopardised by any mad freak of 


inconvertible fancy which might at any time seize the bank directors. If 
you consider them worthy of a place in your columns I shall feel obliged by. 
their insertion. 

19th January, 1856. 

I observe the Examiner ridicules the idea of our imports exceeding our 
exports. He says away with the notion—for if our imports do not exceed 
in value what we export, wherein is the country richer? The more imports 
then the better. In one sense this is true, but it is incorrect reasoning and 
& fallacious doctrine. Suppose a merchant sent out = ~ with goods value 
one million, and got in exchange for them other articles Value two millions, 
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then, indeed, the more of such imports the better. But suppose he had to 
send out one million of specie in addition to his goods, wherein would we be 
benefited; would we not be parting with our money and have less to spend 
at home? And this is the process which goes on and makes the balance of 
trade against us, and disarranges our monetary affairs. 





ACCOUNT BY MARRIED WOMEN AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Sr,—Will you kindly inform me, in the next number of your magazine, 
under what circumstances the Bank of England will recognise the account 
of a femme covert ? 

Your obedient servant, 
17th December, 1855. A Sussoriser. 


[If this question refers to a stock account, the Bank of England will not 
recognise a married woman unless her husband is joined with her, or she is 
acting in a representative character. If the question refers to a private 
account, we presume the Bank would be guided by circumstances, whether 
it would require the sanction of the husband or not. We have, however, 
had no experience of the Bank’s practice in the latter case.] 





OLD SUSPENSION. 


Sir,—Can any of your readers inform me in what year the bank of 
Fenton, Scott, Smith, and Co., of Leeds, stopped payment, and what divi- 
dend they ultimately paid ? 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 

York, 27th December, 1855. JUVENIS, 


[Can any of our readers furnish this information ?] 





USURY LAWS. 
Sir,—Are the Usury Laws now so far repealed, that a banker may charge 
more than 5 per cent. for advances sec by deeds of land P 
I am, your 
January 3rd, 1856. Constant REAvER. 
[The Usury Laws are entirely repealed, and any party may lawfully take 
any rate of interest with security on land.] 





GENERAL CURRENCY DOCTRINES. 


Sir,—In my letter of 19th December, I endeavoured to show that banker’s 
notes were not a description of currency which could be arbitrarily increased 
or diminished in quantity ; consequently, that all reasoning in favour of the 
existing law, on such a supposition, must be erroneous, and all legislation 
based on such an assumption must be more or less mischievous. 

This view of the subject has since been ably supported by the Economist 
of the 22nd December. 

It- was my intention to have Fess fully into the whole subject, showing 
that the Act of 1844 had not effected any one.of the objects which it was 
enacted for the purpose of effecting ; but I find that fa Ghie Seapest T have 
been anticipated by the Economist of the 29th December and 5th January. 

I am, therefore, content to leave the subject in so much abler hands, and 
and only now trouble you with a few further remarks on the letters copied 
from the Scotsman, 
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The writer of those letters gives an illustration from the state of matters 
in America, which might have weight with persons not practically acquainted 
with banking ; but to those who have had any experience in a operations, 
it must be evident that the great error in America, which the writer so gra- 
phically depicts, was not the excessive issue of notes, but a very undue and 
unsafe extension by all classes of a system of credit in a new and rapidly 
rising country, where the field for the employment of capital was large and 
tempting, while capital itself was very limited; and the error of the banks 
was, the lending incautiously, not their issues merely, but their capital and 
deposits also, on inconvertible securities, without recollecting that both 
issues and deposits — and would be called for in some other available 
shape, and therefore without retaining a sufficient reserve for the purpose of 
meeting such demands. 

I shall now close this correspondence, with the assurance that I am not 
an opponent of the Act of 1819, and that I never desire to see the issue in 
these countries, of bank-notes which will not be convertible into gold. 
But it is my belief that this object was fully attained by the law as it stood 
before 1844, making such payment compulsory. I am also fully convinced, 
that the Act of 1844 is based on error, and that its operation (when it be- 
comes operative at all), is purely mischievous. In ordinary times it is totally 
inoperative—in times of difficulty it creates alarm, and greatly aggravates 
the evils which it was expected to prevent. 

Were the stock of bullion in the hands of the Bank of England likely to 
be deranged by the operations. of commerce only, there might be some pro- 
priety in the present law; but it seems hard that in the present times, when 
commerce is sound and healthy, the trade of the country should be liable to 
complete derangement and serious loss, from the unyielding operations of an 
act of Parliament, where the reduction in the stock of bullion arises from 
war, the very sinews of which seem in danger of being dried up at a time 
when they are most required. 

I am, sir, yours most obediently 
16th January, 1856. B, 


Srr,—I have just been perusing a letter in the December number of the 
Magazine, from a “ Banker of forty years’ experience.” His argument is 
calculated to mislead, and therefore a short commentary upon it may not 
be out of place. 

His principal object is to show, in opposition to some recent articles in 
the Scotsman newspaper, that no power does exist, “or can possibly exist im 
the issues of paper money,” to diminish or increase the amount of totes 
in circulation, As an ract proposition, this is unsound, for incon- 
vertible paper money may not only be put, but —— in circulation, to 
almost any conceivable extent. Economists almost all-admit this. With 
bank-notes, strictly convertible, the statement is almost equally fallacious, 
Indeed, it is inconsistent with common sense, to imagine banks, making‘and 
issuing notes over which they have no control, throwing them broadcast on 
the world, amenable to every influence except to that of the hand which 
fashioned them, and to which they owe their existence. The truth is, the 
paper currency of every country, besides being variable in quantity as in 
quality, is subject to many disturbing influences, though certainly never 
completely beyond the control of those who issue it. More than this, the 
public, as contra-distinguished from banks, have no interest in increasing, or 
say inflating, the note circulation, as every pound kept afloat beyond what 
is truly needed, is just so much money withdrawn from profitable use, 
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With banks, the case is the very opposite; for the greater the amount of 
notes in the hands of the public, and the longer they remain there, so much 
the greater will be the profits realised. 

Observe what follows the introduction of banks of issue into a town or 
district. Loans are negotiated, discounts granted, and money advanced in 
various forms. These transactions are managed by the instrumentality of 
notes. Paper money being thus issued freely, the purchasing power of the 
locality gets suddenly increased; where there was formerly one buyer, 
there are now several ; competition ensues as a necessary consequence, 
and prices rise. Widen the field, turn town and district into kingdoms 
and countries, and you at once see, for the analogy is complete, that 
speculation and high prices must be the unfailing concomitants of ex- 
travagant banking and profuse paper issues, 

But it will be said, this is effect of the expenditure of real capital. Such 
it sometimes may be; but not in the case supposed, the instrument here 
being, not capital, but its representative or symbol, paper-money; and thus 
it works—by the notes, as currency, passing from hand to hand, prices are 
stimulated; the more notes, and the more hands they are in, the higher 
will prices rise; the wider the district over which the notes are scattered, 
just so much the larger will the permanent circulation of the banks become. 
Every deluge of paper must subside eventually ; never, however, without 
causing a collapse of the fictitious prosperity attributable to extra issues. 

But replies ‘B,” increase the number of banks, and you will reduce the 
Circulation. Experience scarcely supports this axiom. Scotland, indeed, 
is a living monument of the utter fancifulness of such a notion. Since 1845 
branch banks have been established there in great numbers, During last 
year even, somewhere near eighty new branches seem to have been opened. 
The note circulation, in that portion of the island then, according to this 
theory, should have been suffering from a galloping consumption. Unfortu- 
nately, the Gazette tells a different tale; for in May, 1845, the circulation 
was £3,087,209, while on 24th November last it was £4,547,997. 

Are banks mere passive instruments, then, in reference to the currency ? 
and are bank depositors its real regulators and managers? If so, why these 
recent complaints of a scarcity of the circulating medium, when the public 
have the remedy in their own hands? This is best answered by the further 

uestion—have the banks found their deposits diminishing by the with- 
wal of money to fill up a vacuum in the circulation. Practical bankers 
will inform you that both now and formerly, on occasions of monetary 
crises, the very opposite has happened. Deposits, in the strictest sense of 
the term, are capital, not currency. Extensive changes in capital, frequently 
occasion corresponding sympathetic movements in currency, just as extra- 
neous forces cause undulations or displacements in air or water, without 
adding to or taking from the actual bulk or volume of the body thus acted 
on. Ourrency in its true as well as in its popular sense, is just another name 
for money—the one instrument, in short, to command necessaries. At 
present, bank notes and specie possess this grand attribute. But bills of 
exchange, cheques, bank receipts, useful and valuable as they all are, yet want 
the one great requisite of the bank note as money, unhesitating reliance on 
its convertibility and never varying purchasing power. It was to command 
and preserve this power that the Acts of 1844-45 were passed, and certainly 
no similar measures in any other country, have so effectually answered the 
purposes intended. I am, &e., a 
X. . 
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RENEWAL OF THE BANK CHARTER. 


Srr,—Some time since I ventured, as a subscriber, to trouble you with a 
few observations, or rather questions, suggested by a letter from your cor- 
respondent “H. L.” I am now induced to trespass again on your valuable 
space, by seeing my views of the consequences that would follow the estab- 
lishment of a “‘ State Bank’’ confirmed in a letter from a subscriber, under 
date 18th November, who, as well as “ H. L,” advocates the plan of Go- 
vernment taking the issue of notes into their hands, and says, “ It is true 
they owe the Bank a considerable amount, but by removing the legal tender 
from the £14,000,000, it might add to its own notes wherewith to pay off 
the Bank.” Now, this view of the case is perfectly enchanting, but why 
stop at that paltry Dan ae pe add to the issue some additional mil- 
lions, and pay off the National Debt at once? The principle of the payments 
would be just the same, and then what a valuable A cope. for Government. 
No longer under the necessity of a into the market as a borrower, 
merely to issue promissory notes in discharge of all demands, the happy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who would wield money-bags in such, not a 
“golden,” but a “paper age,” would, indeed, have a light burden, and an 
easy mind. But then these Ppa notes would be payable on demand. 
“In what ?”—Why, in fresh promissory notes, to be sure. There could 
not possibly exist a deficiency in the currency thus created at will, so long 
as be did not fail. 

confess I cannot see anything but danger in the State Bank proposi- 
tion; it amounts to this, that Government should become bankers, with all 
the arbitrary advantages which must arise from trading under laws made 
by themselves, to suit their own 8, thus creating a huge monopoly. 
But if bankers, why not embark in other trades—become corn mer- 
chants, &c.— imitate at once the happy examples set by foreign states—the 
Neapolitan government, for instance? And let it be learned from bitter 
experience, that the prosperity which England has attained to under wise 
legislation, is not infallible, but can be ruined by wild and fallacious pro- 
jects, which seek to controvert the usual laws which govern all things. For 
what can be a more deceptive, although at the same time an alluring pro- 
ject, than to fix the ratio of interest at a certain amount, or to declare that 
only a certain price shall be paid for any commodity irrespective of the plen- 
teousness or scarcity of the article in question. 

The great beauty and real solid foundation of the bank-note system at 
present in operation, consists in the convertibility of the note into specie—the 
changing of the piece of paper into solid gold at the willof the holder. And 
it is the feeling that this can be done at any moment, that gives a value to 
an article not intrinsically possessing any. And, altho every person 
must be aware, that were each note issued by the Bank of England, to be 
simultaneously presented at the Bank, gold could not be found to meet the 
demand in fall, it could in a great measure be satisfied; and the accounts 
show that the institution possesses a large surplus over all liabilities, and 
has the means of liquidating every obligation. This would not be the case 
with Government issues, made without recovering any equivalent in ex- 
change, but in discharge of debts due. How could the ie be procured 
to pay them, and how could our foreign purchases be pai for, if mn excess 
of our exportations, or our troops be supported, when it became necessary 
Rela dis yan ial th 1d, and h 

is the commercial nation in the world, and her power 
and wealth is of wide-spread celebrity, and although it may be susceptible 
of improvement, that monetary system cannot be a bad one = has. 
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enabled her merchants to take the first rank in the commerce of the uni- 
verse. It is also particularly to be remarked the tremendous strides the 
business of the country has taken in the past ten years, and the soundness 
and stability of it at present, in the face of war and high prices. These 
things all speak for themselves, and are the best answer that can be given 
to those whose murmurings we now hear, who will not remember that hard 
times, and periods of pressure, and suffering, must be experienced by na- 
tions, as well as by individuals, such being the unchangeable dispensation 
under which we live. No plans, however cunningly devised, can evade the 
common lot of humanity ; and therefore I cannot but look on the ideas of 
those who consider that notes should be issued ad libitum to meet the 
demand, as visionary and Utopian. 
. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Dublin, 17th January, 1856. A Sussoriser. 








Hotes of the Month. 


Tue AserpEEN Banx.—All the features of the most disgraceful failures of 
recent years seem my 4 to be reproduced in a suit which recently came on for 
a further hearing in the Edinburgh Court of Session, and which promises a 
harvest to the legal Ppt equal to anything ever yielded by our own 
Court of Chancery. e case is that of the Aberdeen Bank, and, although it has 
already been five years in progress, and the interests involved are of a momentous 
character, the period of its termination is believed to be altogether beyond con- 
jecture. The proceedings are in the form of an action brought by a rietor 
against the directors for the recovery of the purchase-money of hiss in con- 
sequence of malversation and false representations on their part. It appears 
that the Banking Company of Aberdeen was established in 1767, and in 
1828 the deed of partnership was renewed for twenty-one years, when the capital 
was fixed at £250,000, in shares of £100 each. During this period, according to 
the allegations of the plaintiff, as reported in the Scotch journals, the directors, 
“ through collusive malversation in office to promote the private objects of them- 
selves and their connexions,” squandered the funds of the establishment in reck- 
less advances, until,at the expiration of the term of partnership in 1849 there was 
nothing left but £7,000. Among the chief instances of misconduct set forth by 
the plaintiff is the opening of five accounis on which advances were originally 
wale to the extent of £146,000 on insufficient security, which were ultimately 
increased to £521,727, or more than double the capital of the bank. The debtors 
on these accounts in 1848 were William Pirie, £140,000; Patrick Pirie, £46,000; 
Sir A. Bannerman, £35,000; T. Bannerman and Co., £115,000; and Messrs, 
Milne, Cruden, and Co., £183,000; and the result was that the first three were 
found irrecoverable, and were written off to loss, that £40,000 was lost on the 
fourth, and £100,000 on the fifth. It is further charged that while the 
establishment was thus being ruined, the directors up to the year 1840 continued 
in their annual reports to represent that its affairs were in a most prosperous 
state, and to declare dividends varying from 6 to 9 per cent. Selooguently 
they acknowl losses which they attributed to a decline in the value of 
Bank of England stock, a robbery of the bank, and other causes, and announced 
that the capital had fallen to £50,000. A call of £50,000 was then made, and at 
the same time the nominal value of the shares was reduced one-half. After this 
the presentation of favourable rts was renewed, and dividends of 5 and 6 
per cent. declared, until, in 1849, all further concealment became impossible, and 
£7,000 was found to be the total in hand. The defence on the of the directors 
is the old one—that all their proceedings were dictated solely by a regard to the 
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interests of the bank, and they likewise seck advantage from the plea that th 
plaintiff and other shareholders concurred in their proceedings and reports before 
and after the company’s losses were sufficiently made known. It is believed 
that, whatever decision may ultimately be arrived at by the Scotch courts, the 
case will finally be carried to the House of Lords. Under any circumstances, 
the satisfaction to the deceived shareholders is likely to be very small, and it is 
impossible to trace the history of the concern without noticin s the fineness of. the 
bounds which, especially in banking affairs, divide the civil from the criminal 
jurisdiction, and which, as has been recently illustrated by a terrible example, 
makes all the difference between complete immunity and exposure to the heaviest 
penal inflictions, 


Sr. James’s Westminster, Savines-Banx.—The savings-bank which was 
opened in the vestry-room of St. James’s parish, last April, has met with 
great success. From the time of its commencement to the present date, a period 
of eight months, it has opened 413 accounts, and received deposits to the amount 
of £2,262 6s. 2d.; an extent of business that far exceeds that done at first by 
many of the savings-banks which are now among the largest in England. The 
president of this bank is the Earl of Ellesmere, and among the nanies in its list of 
vice-presidents are those of the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the 
Bishop of London. 


Savinas-Banxs.—Notwithstanding the many causes of distress among the 
industrious classes, the deposits and interest due to depositors in the Finsbury 
Bank, Sekforde-street, according to the accounts made up to the 30th of Novem- 
ber, remain nearly the same as at the beginning of the year. During the last 
twelve months it appears that the deposits amounted to £74,361, the repayments 
to £82,593, the interest to £8,657, and the capital to £269,396. The balance 
in their favour at the National Debt office also exceeds the amount due on their 
accounts. 


Tae De.inquent Baynxers.—It is said that Sir John Dean Paul and Mr. 
Strahan, the convict bankers, are busily employed in prison, the former at 
tailoring, and the latter at chair-making. 


Loxpon Proviwent Instirution.—A report just furnished of the working for 
the past year of the principal city savings bank—the London Provident Institu- 
tion, Moorfields—gives satisfactory results, considering the circumstances of the 
period, the repayments exceeding the receipts only to a moderate extent, 
although the former comprise the accumulated hoard and its compound interest 
of many years, while the latter are limited to £30 at the utmost, and in many 
cases do not exceed a few shillings from any individual in the entire year. The 
total of the withdrawals, compound interest included, has been £267,722, and the 
simple receipts £226,099. e number of accounts closed during the year, 
those of deceased depositors included, has been 5,511; the number of new ac- 
counts opened 5,849—an increase of 338. The year’s interest received direct 
from Government has been £29,971; the total number of accounts now open is 
more than 48,000, and the capital in the hands of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, £922,767. 


Ficrrriovs Banx Nores.—Statements continue to be published regarding 
various means of imitating bank-notes by anastatic and other processes. Among 
bankers, however, very little anxiety appears to felt on the point. It is 

stated that the change made about a year ago by the Bank of England in the 
style of their notes was the consequence of a long and careful investigation 
into the subject, and that the result been perfectly satisfactory, the power of 
detecting forgery being much greater than before. In confirmation of the course 
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pursued by the Bank, the Government have adopted a similar principle for all 
receipt stamps, as well as for most denominations of postage stamps, the old 


method being retained only where existing contracts prevent for a time any 
alteration. 


Frexcu Treasury Bonps.—The French Minister of Finance has found it 
necessary to raise the interest on the Unfunded Debt. The Moniteur makes the 
following announcement, which is not without its meaning in the present state 
of the money-market :—“ By the decision of the Minister of Finances, the inte- 
rest on the bills of the public treasury is fixed as follows, from the 7th January : 
Four-and-a-half per cent. per annum for bills having five months to run; five 

r cent on bills Sing six to eleven months; and five-and-a-half per cent. on 

ills having a year.” 


BANK MOVEMENTS. 


It is stated that the directors of the London Joint-Stock Bank have 
raised the salaries of their clerks to the extent of from £5 to £30; and that 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co. have increased their salaries from £10 to 
£25 each. Messrs. Heywood and Oo., of London, and Messrs. A. Heywood 
and Co., of Liverpool, have each presented £1,000 to their clerks for general 
distribution. The directors of the London and: Westminster B have 
made an addition of 10 per cent. to the salaries of their clerks. 


It is mentioned that a new bank is about to be formed, called “The 
International and London Joint-Stock Bank,” with branches at Paris, 


Brussels, and New York, and agencies in many of the other cities of Europe 
and America, It is to take the business of an already existing establishment. 


The Commercial Bank of London have declared a half-yearly dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 


——_ 


‘ The dividend of the Union Bank of London is at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum. 


The prospectus has been issued of a new metropolitan joint-stock bank, to 
be called the Western Bank of London. The proposed capital is £400,000, 
in £100 shares, and the chairman is Sir Henry ete while among the 
directors is Mr. Roebuck, M.P. The promoters call attention to the fact 
that this will be the first independent institution of the kind at the west-end, 
the existing joint-stock accommodation there being limited to that which is 
supplied by the branches of city establishments. 


The project for a Bank of Egypt, which has been some time in course of 
formation, is now before the public. The capital will be £250,000, in shares 
of £25, with power of increase to £1,000,000, and the board of directors is 
composed of merchants and others of great respectability. The object of the 
establishment is to supply those business facilities which have for some 
years been called for by the extraordinary increase of the resources of the 


country, especially as regards its grain exports and the overland trafic. 
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The bank will be incorporated by a Royal charter, which has been 
by the English Government after communication with the Viceroy of Egypt. 


Tue Commerce aND Finance or Avustratia.—The interesting papers 
which appeared under this title in several successive numbers of the Bankers’ 
Magazine have been collected, extended, and revised by the author, and will 
be immediately published in pamphlet form. For copiousness of informa- 
tion, and clear and judicious ee they will bear comparison with 
any previous publication of the kind. 


BANKING OBITUARY. 


On the 23rd of J: at in Cornhill, Mr. Edward Railton, for more than 
~ years a clerk in the banking-house of Messrs. Ourrie and Co. 


t Islington, lately, Mr. H. Kuhff, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, 
for fifty-four years in the Bank of England. 


MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


January 7.—Announcement made of the failure of Messrs. Iliffe, of Smithwick 
and Birmingham, button manufacturers. The liabilities estimated at about 
£38,000. 


,000. 

9.—The suspension of Messrs. George Greig and Co., in the Cape trade notified, 
with liabilities amounting to about £25,000. 

The Bank of Prussia raised its rate of discount from 44 per cent to 5 per cent. 

12.—Intimation received of the stoppage of Messrs. Bruce and Kerr, of Leith, 
corn factors. The liabilities are not stated. 

17.—News received by electric telegraph of the acceptance by Russia, uncon- 
ditionally, of the terms for , submitted as an ultimatum by Austria; all the 
previous accounts having been to the effect that the terms would be accepted, 
only in a modified form. 

18.—Suspension of payment of the house of Mr. Wm. Schenck, chiefly engaged 
in trading with Newfoundland and Holland. The liabilities computed at between 
£30,000 and £40,000. 

20.—Orders said to have been sent by the French Government to Gen. Pelissier 
and by the Russian Government to the Commanders-in-chief in the Crimea and 
Asia to suspend hostilities. 








Monetary Entelliqgence. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY, 1856. 


Tae month of January will be long remembered in financial annals as 
having been the period when the preliminaries of a peace were arranged 
between Russia and the Allied Powers. Although the intimation did not 
Officially transpire before the 17th, the fact that a negotiation had been 
} tyne through the intervention of Austria was patent to the public, but it 

not excite much attention, because the prospect of a settlement was 
greatly doubted. Sanguine as some of the speculators had been that the 
court of St. Petersburg men be induced to accept terms, the all tion that . 
Counter proposals would made, seemed to inspire an ap) ion of . 
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useless: negotiation, and consequently no faith was placed in the successful 
result of the mission of Count Esterhazy. The little confidence that had 
been raised was, under these circumstances, rapidly subsiding, and monetary 
as well as mercantile affairs were relapsing into their previous depression, 
when fresh surmises were raised with respect to ‘a pure and simple” ac- 
ceptance of the proposed agreement. Between the 15th and 16th rumours 
were very prevalent of the et of some settlement being achieved, but 
its shape or basis could not be clearly defined. The next day, however, the 
public were surprised with the gratifying intelligence that the Austrian u/ti- 
matum had received the unconditional sanction of the Ozar through Count 
Nesselrode, and subsequently that the negotiations necessary for a peace 
would be entered upon in Paris. A startling change, of course, at once took 
place in the value of all public securities, the rise being participated in by 
all descriptions, and the absence of reaction shows the belief entertained in a 
final pacific adjustment. Much, nevertheless, still remains to be accom- 
plished, before every difficulty can be surmounted, but the majority incline 
to the opinion that Russia is sincere in her desire to meet the wishes of the 
Allies, and will not endeavour to exercise unfair diplomatic craft in the con- 
ferences that may take place. The pressure in the money market has not 
sensibly ameliorated, the payment of the last instalment on the Turkish loan 
and pr the engagements having absorbed a considerable amount of capital. 
The drain of specie to the Continent, and to the East, has likewise conti- 
nued, but a termination of the war would soon produce a favourable altera- 


tion. The Bank directors have not made any variation in their terms of ' 


discount, although it is thought they will short Baa. rose the rate, making it 
6 per cent. for all classes of poner. while in Lombard-street former rates 
are enforced. Two or three small failures have occurred, but so unimportant 
are they, that they barely deserve mention. 

Consols, through the prospect of an early peace, have risen nearly 6 

r cent., the movement having been from 85§ to 91}; and this alteration 

as occurred in the course of about three weeks. Such a rapid improve- 
ment was scarcely expected, notwithstanding the favourable nature of the 
advices from Vienna, and a circumstance which is regarded as even more 
remarkable is the strength the market has throughout exhibited. Nu- 
merous as the reports have been of anticipated impediments and other 
difficulties connected with the ultimate arrangement, they have created little 
effect, and to the latest moment prices show almost unparalleled firmness, 
Exchequer bills have partially recovered their late depression, but money 
still fetching full rates, they have not reached a permanent premium, 

Taking the range of quotations in the foreign market, an improvement of 
5 to 8 per cent. is presented in the leading descriptions. In the case of 
Turkish 6 per cents. there has been a jump of about 12 per cent., the price 
having advanced from 793 to 92}, but the extreme point is now scarcel 

. Purchases of Russian have also carried the value of that stoc 
up 9 per cent., the 5 per cents, having again touched 104. Mexican, Peru- 
vian and Spanish also exhibit an alteration for the better, but barely to the 
same extent. oe operations have been conducted on a large scale, 
and from the earliest announcement of the acceptance of the Austrian pro- 
posals great activity has prevailed. In consequence of the enormous rise 
which has occurred, it is not impossible that some failures may take place 
on the account day the 31st (January), 

Although the excitement in the railway market has not been as great as 
that which has been witnessed in English and foreign securities, the trans- 
actions have been extensive, leading to an improvement of from 5 to 7 
per cent. The-whole of the first class lines have recovered to this extent, 


MMi @e Oh 
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and the dealers calculate upon a farther advance if the negotiations for-a 
peace are prosecuted to a successful issue. Foreign and East Indian shares 
are generally high. The brokers, who hitherto were complaining of small 
commissions and limited business, are now fully occupied, the turn in 
the tide having brought in the public as buyers. te the system of manage- 
ment which has done so much to depreciate railway property, could be re- 
formed, some hope might be entertained of increased dividends. 

The shares of the various Joint Stock Banks have been in augmented 
demand. The respective quotations exhibit firmness, but the growing com- 
petition must eventually interfere with the aggregate profits which several 
of the establishments are now making. New projects continue to be 
brought forward, some of them under encouraging auspices. 

The following are the fluctuations in the — and Foreign Stocks, and 
Railway Shares, during the month just concluded :— 





Price on Price on 
Dec.29, | Highest. Jan, 28. 
Eneuisa Fonps. 


Consols_—... oe se . 88} 914 91} 


iia . 8s. dis. 6s. to 
xchequer bills’ average ... one to } ° * as 
> 2s. dis. 





Foreien Srocks. 
Brazilian ... ous sak Pye 993 101 
Chilian sa vob we é66 103 
Dutch, 24 per cent. —_ sas -d.| 643 
Mexican... obi one ove 203 
Peruvian, 43 per cent, ... eos 80} 
Russian... ose cas ove 1034 
Spanish... oot eee soe -d.j| 41} 
Turkish, 6 per cent. eee vive 92 

Ditto, 4 per cent. New scrip.... ; is. |} dis. to 


Rattway SHARES. + pm. 
Brighton .., res ons tlle 100 
Caledonian ... pam bee on 57 
Eastern Counties ... ese i : 9 
Great Northern... eed et 95 


Great Western... us 57% 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... rae 81 

London and North Western Sen 99 
Midland see eee ees eee 69} 
South Eastern eb wok ss 61 

South Western... eos eee 873 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ... 73% 
York and North Midland ... aus 49 

East Indian... eed ie ¥ + 21% 
Northern of France dee “4 32hex.in.| 33% 36} 

















THE STATE OF TRADE. . 
Tue state of trade in the provinces has experienced a slight improvement, 
and since at length deat comes to be a prospect of peace, the future is 


considered to present more en symptoms. A general revival 
will of course be sare $0 take pide ‘whet the jireliminaries shall “hats 
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been adjusted, and the conferences definitely eS e Credit, meanwhile, 
sontinues to be maintained with almost unexampled strength. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tue weather, although not completely seasonable, is regarded as tolerably 
favourable for agricultural pursuits, and the progress making in the prin- 
cipal districts is on the whole satisfactory. The late high prices for wheat 
have not been supported, owing to sales through the expectation that the 
acceptance of the Austrian ultimatum by Russia will lead to a pacific arrange- 
ment. This would be the first step towards an increase of supplies, as the 
Northern European ports could then forward part of their stocks, and 
convert them into money. At present, the fall has not been extensive; but 
it has proved sufficient to show that the late high range under this new 
aspect of affairs cannot continue. 


The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 
Corresponding 
Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ended Qrs. sold. Average. Average. . Last Year. 
1855. a 4d. a «4 5 5 &. 4 
December 22 ... 108,115 Te 8 ws OS: Or 73 
; 9... 96,964 7e: 2 ue GE Biwe vo JS 
«- 89,604 7610 ... 79 6 
12 ... 88,449 oe. 2 we 7S 
19 ... 101,406 ™ lw 2S 
The importations since the harvest of 1855 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. 
Ts. 


rs. . Qrs. 
Twenty-one weeks ended 12th Dec. ... 892,986 984,692 1,877,678 
Five weeks ended 16th January......... 247,428 201,005 448,433 








1,140,414 1,185,697 2,326,111 


And the weekly averages have been :— 
Twenty-one weeks ended 12th Dec. ... 42,000 47,000 89,000 
Five weeks ended 16th January ......... 49,000 40,000 89,000 








More 7,000 Less 7,000 Same. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All editorial communications should in future be addressed to the Editor of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, 8, Birchin-lane, Cornhill ; though orders for the publication, remittances, &c., 
are still to be forwarded to Messrs. Groombridge and Son, Paternoster-row. Corres- 
pondents will please remember that letters, to ensure punctual attention, must be sent 
in by the 20th of the month. We have yet some articles of interest standing over: 
among others one from ee oe which shall appear next month. 

bam aS — buildings).—The reference shall be made and due consideration given 

e 
A Retirep Manacer.—Competition will, no doubt, lead to the result you mention, but 
.the influence exercised in other respects is likely to be important. 

= T. —— late for the present number. The question shall be answered 

our nex 

An OnicinaL Investor.—At present there appears small prospect of an arrangement, 
although the responsible parties occupy a prominent public position. 





